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Il. THE YOUTH'’S 


was the field of action. Wednesday, October 
OEE | 22, 1862, the Soldiers’ Aid Society met in the 









| basement of the church at one o’clock in the 
| afternoon, according to appointment. An appeal 
|had been made from the pulpit the previous 
| Sunday to all orchardists to send apples to the 
| church. 

A number of people procured from the tinman 
a good supply of cutters, to quarter the apples | 

In my many years’ experience as a trainer of | expeditiously, and long wire needles, with large 
wild and domestic animals, few incidents were | drilled eyes to receive the cord, on which to 
more interesting than the education of a chorus string the apples. 
of cats. The idea occurred to me in winter| The long table, running across the whole 
quarters, when Dolly, a beautiful Maltese cat of | length of the room, consisting of boards resting 
unusual intelligence, presented me with a litter | on barrels, was put in readiness, with its balls of | 
of five promising kittens. If I could train them | wrapping twine and baskets of “quarterers’’ and 





A Cat Choral Society. 


|B 





to vocalize together, what a “hit’’ for the show | wire needles at the upper end. The panelled 
during the next season! I at once determined | doors of the old square pews were unhinged, or 
on a course of training, on which I began as soon wrenched off, that the pews might, for the time, | 
as the kittens were weaned. | be converted into apple-bins. | 

To induce them to vocalize, I at first pinched| All the afternoon, as the ladies of the society | 
their tails, when they would at once give utterance worked in the upper vestibule, teams were | 
vigorously, after which I would reward each per- | coming with their gratuitous loads of apples, of | 
former with a tiny piece of raw meat or fish. unusual excellence; so-called “railroading” and 

It was surprising and gratifying to me to|“spalt” had not, at that day, made their 
perceive how quickly the kittens comprehended | appearance. The ladies adjourned their after- 
my purpose in pinching their tails, for soon it | noon meeting, feeling that all things were in 
was only necessary to place them side by side readiness for the evening’s campaign, if there 
before me, when each would sturdily raise its | should be a full attendance. 
voice and keep it up for a period, after which I | An early hour had been named, and the 
would reward them by scraps. | workers came promptly. Apple-parers (which 

They finally came to regard the feeding as a| have now nearly passed away with the deterio- 
necessary and natural sequence of any and all | ration of our fruit) had not then come into general | 
caterwauling, so that my ears were at all times | use, but a goodly number of men came armed | 
liable to be greeted by their miaowing, and that | with these implements; the preceptor of the 
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without any one pinching their tails. 

Highly gratified with my success, I selected the 
largest and most vigorous kitten, and carefully 
taught it to take the lead, and to beat time with 
its paw. The owner 


academy, who fastened his to the upper end of 
the table, detailed a party of his students to 
bring the baskets of apples from their temporary 
bins. There were a hundred workers; it was a 


busy scene. The). 





of the show then, 
at my request, at- 
tended a rehearsal 
of the society, and 
pronounced it a rare 
novelty and a grand 
success. 

When the show 
season opened, I 
found my cat choris- 
ters lavishly adver- 
tised. It was with 
great expectancy, 
not unmingled with 
misgivings, that I 
presented the cats for their first ap- 
pearance before the public. Abont the 
neck of each was a dainty, parti-colored ribbon, 
caught at the throat with a pretty bow of the 
same material. They were confined in a cage 
placed upon a platform, in order to prevent a 
nossible stampede, should they become afflicted 
with stage fright. 

The cats were greeted with hearty applause, 
and each was introduced with a high-sounding 
name of supposedly foreign extraction. One, I 
distinctly remember, was always introduced as 
“Signor Tommasso, the greatest feline basso pro- 
fundo in the world.” 

The announcement of the first selection was 
male only after it was apparent to my practised 
eye that the members of the troupe were not at 
all diseomposed by the presence of an unusually 
large audience. The statement that the society 
would then render a nocturne, “‘Hail to the queen 
of the starry night !’’ was received by the audience 
with much merriment. 

As its name was called, each cat advanced and 
seated itself in line at the front of the cage. Then 
at a given signal they together began to vocalize 
in a ludicrous manner. 

To say that theirs was a triumphant début is 
to express it mildly, for they were greeted with 
uproarious applause, to which they responded 
with “The Heart of Love’ and “The Maiden’s 
Blessing’’—at least the united caterwaulings were 
so called. Indeed, the feline choral society made 
such a hit that season that I was enabled to 
make several engagements for its appearance in 
museums in the large cities during the ensuing 
winter, while for several years I had it on the 
road. Scorr TURNER. 
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A Dried-Apple Bee. 


In the days of the Civil War almost every 
New England town and village had its “Soldiers’ 
Aid Society,” organized by the women, who had 
sent their husbands, sons or sweethearts to the 
battle-field. Any need of the soldiers in camp or 
hospital met with a quick response from these 
willing workers. The hospitals at Washington 
and elsewhere were filled with sick and wounded 
men from the battle-fields of Bull Run, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg and other places. Scurvy was 
prevalent; the canning of fruits and vegetables 
had only begun, and was often a failure. The 
society in a certain town had learned that dried 
apples were in demand ; it set to work to provide 
them; the second year of its existence was com- 
menced with “apple-bees.”’ 

The audience-room of the Congregational 
Church had been, some years before, removed 
from the ground floor, leaving a large, unfurnished 
room, unless the unremoved square pews all 
around its three sides could be called furniture, 
and the two furnaces, which heated, or rather 
partiaily warmed, the new room above. This 





officers of the society 
at the head of the 
table stood ready to 
give out the work. 
Eager young people 
crowded to the spot 
to obtain quarterers 
or knives to “trim.” 
Others asked for the 


Then taking the 
apples as fast as 
they fell from the apple-parers, a group here and 
another there triumphantly sent one of their 
number to swell the growing piles ready to be 
hung up to dry. 

Sober talk of the war, laughter and jesting, 
strife to see whose parer could do most work, 
and calls for more apples or more strings, made 
a noisy but cheerful hum. Children’s voices 
mingled with the rest. On boards laid across the 
pews the children sat Turk-fashion, their little 
fingers stringing the sections of apples. The 
squire, in addition to his generous donation of 
apples, offered to give the fuel to keep fires in the 
furnaces at the church to dry the fruit, other 
citizens drawing the slabs from the mill free of 
charge. 


CHORUS. 


There was another busy scene the next day, 
driving nails into the joists, still unceiled, of the 
large basement room where the apples had been 
prepared, men and women hanging festoons of 
the apples from one nail to another. 

Fires’ were kept up for several days, and the 
result of this and other bees was seven hundred 
pounds of dried apples. wns L.A. OBEAR. 
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With His Eyes Shut. 


Mr. Gladstone’s nerves were not easily dis- 
turbed, it is well known. A cow upset them 
once,—and him,—but perhaps the only other 
occasion on record when he failed to face an 
emergency successfully is chronicled in the 
recent memoir of Dean Liddell. 

The dean’s home at Llandudno was in the 
vicinity of many beautiful walks along the wild 
Welsh coast, of which the most picturesque and 
wildest of all was that around the magnificent 
cliff of Great Orme’s Head—a superb, lonely 
headland, at that time unvisited by excursionists, 
and scored only by a few sheep-tracks and half- 
distinguishable paths. Mr. Gigdstone had come 
down for a brief visit. ‘ 

“One day, in the midst of a walk round the 
Great Orme,” records the biographer, “he sud- 
denly stopped and clung to the dean, declaring 
that he could not bear to look down upon the 
sea from the height which they had reached. 
They were on a steep and rocky path, and 
advance or retreat was equally difficult. The 
path became worse as they clambered down, 
the dean leading Mr. Gladstone along, with eyes 
closed, while the rest of the party formed a sort 
of buttress to protect him on the seaward side. 
They were all thankful when the lower ground 
was safely reached.” 

Assuredly they must have been—especially if 
any ardent Conservatives were of the party. It 
would not be pleasant to be suspected of assisting 
the opposition leader in a too-abrupt descent of a 
precipice! But Mr. Gladstone quickly recovered 
from his attack of dizziness, and was no doubt 
quoting a precedent from Homer before they 
reached the house. 





shore of a beautiful lake. 
ing, swimming, tramps, rough camping 
on mountain summits, baseball, basket- 
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CAMP PENACOOK, 


North Sutton, N. H. 


SUMMER OUTING FOR BOYS. 


A select camp amid the pines on the 
shing, boat- 
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sample bottle free. 
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druggists. A large bottle for 25c. 
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An immediate healer of ALL afflictions 


of the skin. Its curative action is like 
magic. For chafings, sunburns, fever- 
blisters, chapped lips, chapped hands, 
granulated eyelids, etc., it is worth its 
weight in GOLD, while for scrofulous 
troubles its value is incalculable. 


Count Emil Lindburg, 


ex-consul of Sweden and Norway and 
world-famed colonizer, says: 


“Gentlemen: This comes from the 
bottom of my heart. Your Regina 
Balm is the most wonderful healer 
on earth. For nearly ten years I had 
ECZEMA upon my left hand, and 
during that time never had a good 
night’s sleep. I tried hundreds of 
ointments and blood medicines with- 
out relief, and really thought my case 
hopeless. A friend of mine told me 
of the marvellous cures effected by 

egina Balm in his family, and in 
despair I procured a box. The Jirst 
application gave me the first night’s 
rest in nearly ten years, and in a 
fortnight my hand was completely 
cured, it being now as sound and 
smooth as ever. I hope all sufferers 
of skin trouble may give Regina Balm 
a trial and experience the comfort 
and satisfaction which I have. 

Yours truly, 
EMIL LINDBURG.” 








NO HOUSEHOLD should be without 
this emergency remedy for burns, scalds, 
etc. Ask your druggist for it, or send 
$1.00 and receive a box by return mail. 

Testimonials Sent Free. 
REGINA REMEDY CoO., 
Station A, Boston, Mass. 
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“HEAT THEM AND EAT THEM.” 


Gorton’s Fish Balls are prepared all ready to heat and serve. 
They are made from the very best cod and sound, perfect potatoes. 
They are packed six in each can. 

They are separated by chemically pure parchment paper. 

The can is lined with the same kind of paper and carefully 


sealed. st 
They cost ten cents per can. ~ » .% 
We also put up Boneless Codfish Cakes oe 
in packages. a 
All the best grocers sell these goods. = 





SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 








If poe grocer does not sell GORTON’S FISH BALLS, send 
us $1.15 and get ten cans, by express pre paid. 




















**Give the Little 
Chicks a Chance.’’ 


} 
/THIRTY YEARS’ experience has proven | 

that the plan of mixing with the food | 
given to chickens twice a week a small 
quantity of Sheridan’s Condition Powder, 
gradually increasing the amount until the 
pullets come to laying maturity, is the best | 
and most profitable means 
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Poultry Paper Free. 








Chickens Thrive. 


So popular is Sheridan’s Condition Powder 

for chickens, fowls and poultry generally 
that it is sold by most stores, especially at 
druggists, grocers, feed dealers and country | 
stores. Price, 25c. a package, 5 for $1; large 
2-Ib. can, $1.20; 6 cans, $5. xpress paid. 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, Boston. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
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were you? Well, that’s good, for I came in 
to see if you couldn’t have dinner a little mite 
early to-day.”” Mr. Dwight stood holding the 
kitchen door half-open as he spoke. 

“Why, yes,”’ said his wife. “But what do 
you mean by a ‘little mite’ ?”’ 

Mr. Dwight glanced up at the clock in a 
calculating way and answered, “It’s just eleven 
o’clock now, and if you can get it ready by 
half past, we’d better have it, for it’s a consid- 
erable ways up there, you know.” 

“Up where? I didn’t know you thought 
of going away anywhere,” said Mrs. Dwight, 
in surprise. 

“Well, the fact is,’’ said her husband, coming 
into the kitchen and sitting down, ‘‘this felon 
on my finger makes my head ache so to-day 
that I don’t feel as if I could accomplish a thing 
on the farm, and as long as I’ve got to geta 
new yoke of oxen, I believe I’ll go to Middle- 
bridge to-day and see if Hunt hasn’t got a pair 
that’ll suit me.” 

“Why, Father Dwight!’ exclaimed his wife. 
“You’re no more fit to go away off there to-day, 
twelve or fourteen miles, with that finger of 
yours, and look around for cattle, than a man 
in the moon! And you couldn’t drive them 
home if you liked them ever so well.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said the 
farmer, rising and moving toward the door. 
“I guess I'll risk it. I might as well go up 
there as stay at home and wish all the after- 
noon that I’d gone.” 

The time was short, and Mrs. Dwight and 
Margaret hastened to prepare the meal, for if 
father had made up his mind to go they knew 
he would be uneasy until he had fairly started. 
But they exchanged some anxious words as 
they hurried the work. 

“TI do wish he wouldn’t do it,’’ said Margaret, 
as she peeled the last potato. “He has felt 
perfectly miserable ever since that felon began 
to gather, and he says he hardly slept a wink 
last night, it ached so dreadfully. Besides, I 
don’t see how he can drive any horse on the 
place with one hand, and he’ll certainly have 
to hold up the other all the time to ease the 
throbbing.” 

Mrs. Dwight sighed. ‘But he’ll do it all the | 
same,”’ she said, with a shake of her head, 
“and I feel pretty sure he’ll want you to go 
with him. For that matter I guess you’d 
better. I shall feel worried to death if he goes 
alone, for I know he isn’t fit to go anyway.”’ 

At dinner nothing more was said on the 
subject until Mr. Dwight turned to his wife 
with the remark, “I guess Margaret had better 
go with me, if you can spare her. It won’t 
seem half so long or hard a jaunt if she’s along. 
Besides, she’s a pretty good judge of cattle, 
you know, and I may want some advice.” 

Margaret and her mother exchanged glances. 
In spite of the sly twinkle in his eyes as he 
said the last words, they saw what he meant 
to couceal—his feeling that he really needed | 





‘By Grace Cc. White 


= OTHER, mother, 
M are you in the 
buttery there? 

Oh, getting the potatoes, 
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“WHAT DO YOU SAY TO ALL THAT FOR A HUNDRED DOLLARS ?” 


“Why, don’t you see?’ said Margaret. | good thing when she saw it. Now then, Mar- 
“Father’ll be perfectly satisfied to let me drive | garet, put your hand into my pocket and get 
if we have Joe, and he’ll ride more easily in | out my wallet. There are two fifty-dollar bills 
the carriage than in anything else. Besides, if | there that’ll make Mr. Hunt and me square, 
anything should happen we could get home | and then we'll be off for home. Just hand me 
with Joeinahurry. Don’t expect us till dark ; | the rope-yoke out of the carriage-box there.” 


that will allow for delays in finding the cattle, 
and give father time to stop and talk with the 
people he knows on the road.” 

It was one of those beautiful days which 
Indian summer always brings in New England, 
when the sky is almost cloudless and the ais so 
pure and clear that it seems to impart to life a 
new impulse and a keener joy. It would have 
been a delightful ride to both Mr. Dwight and 
Margaret if that felon could only have been left 
behind; but Margaret could not fail to notice 
that with the jarring of the carriage the lines 
in her father’s forehead deepened, and that a 
groan would now and then escape him. 

Mr. Hunt, the “‘great cattleman’’ of Middle- 
bridge, was at home. He had several good 
pairs of oxen for sale, among them the very 
ones Mr. Dwight had been longing to possess, 
ever since they had taken the first premium at 
the Meadville cattle-show. They were in the 
pasture a mile away, and the owner proposed 
to drive Mr. Dwight over and show them to 
him. 


her, | Margaret waited in the carriage, at the bars 

“I wish you wouldn’t go, father!” said the | of the pasture, while the two men went to find 
girl, impulsively. “Please stay at home and | the oxen. Half an hour passed, then three- 
let me take extra pains with the poultices. I’m | quarters ; but in a few minutes more her father 
sure you’d be a good deal wiser and a lot more | and Mr. Hunt appeared with the cattle, and 
comfortable, if you would.” Then, catching | there was such a radiant look on her father’s 
the look on her father’s face, she added almost face that she knew they had already been 


in the same breath, “But if you think you must 
£0, I'll go with you, of course.” 

“Well, I’m going,’ he said with decision, 
“and you needn’t be scared about my not being 
able. My finger does ache awfully, but I never 
Was a hand to give up to pain,—what little I’ve 
had,—and I don’t mean to begin to-day.” 

So Margaret told Otto, the Polis» hired man, 
to harness Joe into the phaéton carriage. Joe | 
was the handsomest and most spirited of the | 





purchased. Another thing she also noticed; 


in his delight over finding the very cattle he | 


wanted, he had forgotten his pain and was 
walking with his hand hanging by his side, 
and his hitherto pale face glowing. 
“Margaret,” he called, “look here! Did you 
ever see a handsomer pair of steers than these? 
Just get out and look at them. There won’t be 
another pair in town to match them.” 
Margaret was too much like her father not 


farm horses. Her father had given him to | toappreciate them at the first glance. ““They’re 
Margaret when he was a little colt, and Joe| mine, Margaret!” he said, triumphantly. 
had grown up under her own hand, hardly “Four years old, sound as a nut, perfectly 
knowing any training but hers. | broken and right in every particular. What 
As they were about to start, Mrs. Dwight do you say to all that for a hundred dollars?” 

Said to Margaret, “I sha’n’t worry now that} “I should say they were well worth it,” she 
you are going; but what makes you take Joe | replied, cordially. 

and the phaéton? Wouldn’t one of the steadier| The farmer turned to Mr. Hunt with a sat- 
horses and the open buggy have been better?” | isfied smile. “I told you my daughter knew a 





Margaret found the yoke and handed it to 
him, but her heart seemed to have lost its 
regular beat as she realized what he intended 
to do. 

“Father!’’ she cried. “You won’t try to 
take the cattle home to-day, will you?” 

“Why, to be sure I shall,” answered her | 
father. “I don’t do any half-way jobs, if I 
know it.” 

“But, father,” she pleaded, “we are so far 
from home, and it’s four o’clock this minute! 
Why not send Otto up for them Monday 
morning ?” 

“He doesn’t know the way, child,” said her 
father, impatiently. “And he doesn’t talk 
English well enough to inquire, either.’’ 

“But I’ll come with him if you’ll only leave 
them!’’ she said, imploringly. “You can’t 
possibly walk home, it’ll make your hand ache 
so terribly.” 

Even Mr. Hunt looked disturbed now. The | 
sight of the girl’s distress really troubled him, | 
but he saw there was no use arguing with Mr. | 
Dwight. “I’m sorry your father thinks he 
can’t leave the steers till Monday,’ he said, 
“but you won’t have any trouble with them.”’ 
And then he added, with genuine sympathy in 
his voice, “I declare, I hate to start you off this | 
way. Ido hope his hand won’t be the worse | 
for it. I guess he oughtn’t to have come to-day, | 
anyhow.” } 

A look of resolution appeared in Margaret's | 
eyes. “Perhaps after all, it won’t be as hard | 
for him as I thought,’”’ she said, slowly. 

“T’d just like to say,” said Mr. Hunt, as she | 
turned to get into the carriage, “that if I hadn’t 
a twelve-mile drive to take in another direction | 


in her power to keep her father in good spirits, 
and the first mile was covered and the second 
without her perceiving much sign of fatigue in 
his step. But his face and voice soon began to 
show what his step did not. 

“Better stop and rest awhile,” called Mar- 
garet. “Those cattle walk too fast for any one 
to keep up with them long. I’ll stand by and 
keep them quiet, while you sit in the carriage 
and rest.” 

“No,” said her father, glancing back over his 
shoulder,—and she noted clearly now the look 
of pain in his face and the strained note in his 
voice,—‘‘no, I guess I’d better keep on going. 
I don’t know as I should be able to stand this 
thing at all if I should stop.” 

They started on again; but when another 
half-mile had been passed, Margaret saw that 
her father was beginning to walk unsteadily, 
and to lean a little upon the cattle. It was 
clear now that the thing which she had feared 
was actually coming. Her father’s strength 
was giving away completely under the slow 
torture of his pain. What was to be done? 
There was only one thing. Margaret Dwight 
saw it, and did not flinch. 

“‘Father,”’ she said, with decision, “‘stop the 
cattle a minute; I want to speak to you.” 

Mr. Dwight turned a haggard face toward 
his daughter. She was on the ground beside 
him, with her hand on his arm. “You must 


| get into the carriage and ride,”’ she said. “You 


cannot walk another step!” 

“But the steers!’’ groaned Mr. Dwight. 

“T’ll drive them,” said Margaret. “You 
taught me how to do that long ago.”’ 

“But I don’t know as I can drive the horse, 
either,” said her father, as he sank back in the 
corner of the carriage and let her tuck the robe 
about him. 

“T don’t want you to,” she said. “Joe will 
follow me any where.’’ 

“But, Margaret, — ”’ he began. 


I’d go a piece with you and see that everything | “Don’t worry about Joe,” she interrupted 
was getting on right. I really wish I could do | “Just hold up the reins so they won’t get down ; 


it.”” 

He anxiously watched them start, then 
turned his own horse toward home, saying half- 
aloud, “I declare, I wish Mr. Dwight hadn’t 
been so set. He’d have done a good deal better | 
to take the girl’s advice.” } 

The steers walked very fast, and their new | 
owner turned frequently to call his daughter’s | 
attention to this added quality in their favor. 
She, in her turn, was determined now to do all | 


that’s all. I’d trust Joe for a time like this 
quicker than any other horse we have.” 

He closed his eyes wearily, saying half to 
himself, ‘What a girl you are, and what a 
comfort !” 

As Margaret passed Joe she laid her cheek 
for a moment against his glossy neck and 
whispered to him that she was in such a hard 
place! He seemed to understand that some- 
thing was wrong. Perhaps he felt a hot tear, 
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but in a minute more Margaret had started him | into, for my feed is pretty short, and I don’t 
toward the home which now seemed so far away. | want to keep them in the barn and feed them 
On they went, one mile, two miles, three; she | from the mow. If you should go about a mile 
walking firmly by the steers, and Joe following | farther, to Winslow’s farm, he’d be pretty likely 
so closely that at times he almost crowded up, by | 4: to put them up for you, for he isn’t overstocked 


the side of the cattle. 


Now and then she turned to speak cheerily to 


her father, but he was too much exhausted to | 
care even to talk. He tat for the most part with | 
his eyes closed, drowsing a little, and now and 
then the girl caught the sound of a low moan. 

“‘Oh, how sick he looks!” she said to herself, 
as she gazed anxiously into his face. “I do wish 
I knew what is best to do!’ 

They were drawing near Sightly now, and the 
clock on the church-spire showed that the hour 
was even later than she had supposed. She had 
hoped that her father would at least be able to 
drive the cattle through the village, for this was 
something which it almost seemed to her she 
could not do, and at the foot of the hill she halted 
the little procession. 

With the stopping of the carriage her father | 
was aroused. “How far have we got now, Mar- | 
garet, and what time is it?’’ he asked. 

“We're just at the foot of Sightly hill, father, 
and the clock will strike six before we get to the | 
top.”’ 

“Ts that so? Sightly,—is this Sightly ?”’ he 
exclaimed. 
drive now for a way. 
well tuckered out by this time.” 

He tried to step down from the carriage, but his 
head was dizzy and the pain intense. “TI deelare, 
Margaret!’ he said, dropping baek. “I can’t do 
it. My head swims so I can hardly see, and my 


“Well, well, I'll get right out and | 
I guess you feel pretty | 


and ean do it as well as not, if he’s a mind to.” 

“But it seems to me I ean’t go one step farther 
with them,” said Margaret, imploringly. “Father | 
| is so sick, and I want to get him home just as 
quiek as I can.”’ 

“How far is it to your place?” asked the 
farmer. 

“Seven miles,’”’ said Margaret. 

He did not speak for a moment; then he said, 
bluntly, “Young lady, I’ll tell you just how it is. 
I don’t like to put up strange cattle for anybody. 
I know my own cattle are all sound, but I don’t 
know, and you don’t knows but these steers may 
have some disease or other that they can give to 
mine, and I don’t want to run any risks.” 

The tears came into Margaret’s eyes, but she 

foreed them back and the lump that rose in her 
| throat. She looked at her watch. 

“They fed until nearly four o’clock,’’ she said, 

| “so they would not need anything to eat to-night, 


| 








yard for three hours I will see that they areaway 
| from here by the end of that time. That will be 
before ten o’clock. We will pay you well for the 
trouble they make you.” 

The man hesitated. “TI hate to say yes, and I 
| hate to say no. Well, leave them, if you’ll be 
sure to get them away to-night. We'll sit up till 
| tem o’elock, and if somebody isn’t here by that 
time —’’ 

“There will be,’ said Margaret, firmly. “I 


COMPANION. 


cattle. I sha’n’t feel easy till I see them safely 
in the barn.” 

Mrs. Dwight heard the sound of wheels and 
was at the door when Margaret called out, 
“Home again, mother, home again!” 

It took Margaret only a few minutes to explain 
to her mother what had happened, and what 
must yet be done that night. Then, after supper, 
when Joe had been exchanged for one of the 
other horses, Margaret once more set bravely out, 
but this time accompanied by Otto, in whom she 
knew she had a sure and faithful ally. 

The farmer was up when they drove into his | 





. By Franklin’ 





HE new El Dorado was in sight. Gordon’s 
party of twelve tired frontiersmen had 
mounted the high divide which separates 

the sourees of the Running Water from those of 
the Cheyenne. For five weeks the men had 
shovelled drifts, buffeted blizzards and kept a/| 
constant vigil among the interminable sand-hills. | 
By means, too, of stable canvas, shovels, axes, | 
iron pieket-pins and a modicum of dry feed, they 
had kept in good condition the splendid eight- 
maule team which drew their big freighter. 

In faet “Gordon’s outfit” was a model one in 
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yard at twenty minutes to ten, and the look of 
relief and surprise which passed over his face 
showed plainly that he had not expected Mar- 
garet to redeem her pledge. But all he said 
was: 

“Well, you must have driven like Jehu to get 
baek so soon !?’ 

There is little more to tell of this homely story. 
The oxen are still the pride of Mr. Dwight’s 
heart and the admiration of all lovers of good 
cattle, and Margaret has a vivid recollection of 
how she brought them home on that never-to-be- 
forgotten day in October. 


+ aero eee 
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frostily at this queer specimen of “Injun,’’ when 
the savage spurred his pony forward. A few 
quick leaps carried him up to the toiling eight- 
mule team. His blanket dropped around his 
hips, and a repeating carbine rose to his face. 
Both wheelers dropped at the first shot, killed by 
a single ounce slug. A rapid fusillade of shots 
was distributed among the struggling mules, and 
then the Sioux was off, shaking his gun and 
yelling defiance, his pony going in zigzag leaps 
and like the wind. 

Men ran tumbling over each other to get into 


whole arm throbs as bad as anything can. What | give you my werd.” 
will you do?” | The oxen were turned into the barn-yard and 
Margaret’s heart sank, but her voiee was | the gate was closed behind them. Then, witha 
cheerful as she answered, “Never mind me, | lighter heart than Margaret had known for many 
father. Just keep as quiet as you can. I sha’n’t | hours, she took her place in the carriage beside 
let you try to walk any more.” her father. 
“But how will you get along, going through' He awokeandasked if‘they had reached home. 
Sightly? The boys may try to seare the cattle.” | For a moment he seemed to have forgotten the 





every respect, and probably no similar body of | the wagon and at their guns. The teamster and 
men ever faced our snow-bound, trackless plains, | two or three others*who, despite the cold, carried 
better equipped for the adventure. And now | "revolvers under their greatcoats, jerked their 
the muffled marchers cheered as “Cap” Gordon | | mittens and fumbled with stiff fingers for their 
halted them, and pointed to a blurred and inky weapons. They had not been nerved up with 
upheaval upon the far rim of a limitless waste excitement, like the Sioux, and before they could 
of white. The famous Black Hills, a veritable | bring their guns to bear, the savage was well out 
wonderland, unseen hitherto by any party of | upon the prairie. 


“Father,” said Margaret, “don’t 
worry. Maybe you’d better shut 
your eyes again while we’re going 
through the village.” 

Her father seemed only too glad to 
settle back and follow the advice. 
They did not pass through Sightly 
without notice and comment, but the 
boys offered no impertinence, and no 
one stopped her, for her quiet dignity 
made strangers forbear to ask curious 
questions, and her manner made no 
appeal for help. 

There was a row of men, none of 
whom happened to know Mr. Dwight, 
sitting on the post-office steps, and 
from one and another she heard 
various remarks as she came nearer. 
“Look at that, will you? Who do you 
suppose those folks are?’”’ said one, 
and others added, “That’s a dreadful 
sick-looking man in the carriage.” 
“Did you ever see a handsomer horse 
than that? But he’ll tread on the girl 
yet.”’ 

The road was broader here, and Joe 
had come up beside the oxen, so that 
his nose almost touched Margaret’s 
shoulder. Her father had not spoken 
all the way through the village. 

When the outskirts were passed, 
however, she called to him gaily that 
he could open his eyes, but he did not 
answer. He had en into a heavy 
sleep, and with his head dropped back 
against the carriage, looked utterly 
exhausted by pain and fatigue. 

Margaret’s heart began to beat fast. 
She felt that she must get her father 
home with all possible speed. There 
was a farmhouse not far away, and 
she resolved to ask the owner to keep 
the oxen until Monday. She would 


“are 





act upon her own judgment, and trust her father | oxen, and she was glad to get a little away from 

to approve it later. The resolution gave her new | the farmer’s house before he realized what had 

a and Bh best she could she hastened | been done. Then, in a cheerful tone, she told 
ow: e place. | him of the arrangement she had made. 

Had she known that this farmer had a reputa-| ‘Why, that was a capital plan of yours, Mar- 
tion all through the neighborhood for being so | garet,” said her father, with a ring of pleasure in 
mean that he never accepted a favor if he could | his voice. “What a head you’ve got for business! 
help it, lest he should be under some obligation, | But that farmer must he an uncommonly obliging 
and never gave one lest he should be taken man to do us such a favor. He’ll have his man 
advantage of, she would not have felt there was | | drive the oxen down this evening, I suppose. 
ne! ae paca under the roof that now | I’ll see that he’s never sorry he’s done a good 
jooked so friendly. turn for Lucius Dwight and his folks.” * 

When the little train turned into the yard, the| She saw he enjoyed the thought that there had 
farmer and his hired man were sitting on the | _ been a deed of unusual kindness, and she would 
porch smoking, and she plainly heard the excla- | not dispel the illusidn, under the present condi- 
mation, ‘‘Who in the world is that coming here? | tions of darkness, pain and fatigue. Home was 
Heavens and earth, that must be one of the new | not far away now, and from the top of the next 
beam — pn - beeper i | ae she knew the welcome lights would greet 

lo Marga em. 
was already stopping. “Good evening,” she} “See, father, see!’ she exclaimed, as she saw 
said. “I’ve come to ask a kindness. My father | them shining across the darkness. ‘Mother has 
bought these steers in Middlebridge and expected | lighted up the house for us, and Otto has the 
to drive them home to Valley Farm to-night, but | lantern in the barn already. They must think it 
he is sick and can’t do it. Can they be kept here | is time we were there.”’ 
till Monday morning ?’’ “Yes,” said her father, bending forward to see 

“Who is your father?’’ asked the farmer, more distinctly, “and I’m as giad to get home as 
ie Rarer ai ever a man was, for I never suffered, in all my | 

“Lucius Dwig per’ you know him, | day and generation, as I have with this felon 
almost everybody does,” said the girl, earnestly. | to-day.’’ a then he added, ‘‘But, for all that, | 
“Oh, will you keep the oxen till Monday ?” | it was a good job going up there and securing | 

“T don’t really see how I can,” he answered. | these oxen. I only hope the man that’s coming | 





“T haven’t any pasture that I want to turn them along with them is a good hand at driving young | the rear of their freight wagon, and still laughing from fierce exertion. 


whites save the men of Custer’s expe-| 
dition, lay before them. ° 

Two more days and the gold-seekers 
would gain the shelter of those pine- 
covered hills, where their merry axes 
would “eat chips” until shelter, comfort 
and safety from attack were secured. 
Out of the bitter cold, after weeks of | 
toil and danger, into warmth and safety 
—no wonder they were glad! 

As yet they had seen no sign of the 
hostile Sioux, but their frosty cheers, 


away by the cutting wind when a 
moving black speck appeared on the 
western horizon. 

The speck drew nearer, and resolved 
itself into a solitary horseman. Could it 
be that a single Sioux would approach a 
party of their strength? They watched 
the rider without anxiety. They were 
so near the goal now that no war-party 
of sufficient strength to become a menace 
was likely to be gathered. They were 
equipped with an arsenal of modern 
guns, with fifty thousand rounds of 
ammunition, and had boasted they 
were “good to stand off three hundred 
“Sioux.” 

Nearer and nearer drew the horse- 
man, his pony coming on in rabbit-like 
jumps to clear the drifts. Speculation 
ceased. It was an Indian—probably a 
hunter strayed far from his village, half- 
starved and coming to beg for food. 
Well, the poor wretch should have 
frozen bread and meat, as much as he 
could eat—they could not stop to give 
him better fare. 

It was as eold as Greenland. The 
bundled driver upon the great wagon 
slapped his single line, and yelled at the 
plodding mules. Eleven buffalo-coated, 
fur-encased men with feet clad in snow-packs 
marched at the tail of the freighter. In such 
weather their cold “ shooting-irons” were left 
in the wagon, nor did they deem it necessary 
now to get them out. 

They were prepared for a begging Indian, but 
the apparition which finally rode in upon the 
monotony of their long march seemed to them a 
figure as farcical as savage. As the Sioux horse- 
man confronted them he lowered his blanket, 
uncovering his solemn, barbarian face, and | 


stretching out one long arm, pointed them back | 


upon their trail. 

“Go!” he said, and he repeated the command 
with fierce insistence. 

The big freight wagon rattled on, but the foot- 
men halted for a moment to laugh. 

The Indian stretched his lean arm and shouted, 
“Go!” still more savagely. It was immensely 
funny. Gordon’s men jeered the solitary autocrat, 
and laughed until their icicled beards pulled. | 
They bade him get into a drift and cool off; 
asked him if his mother knew he was out, and | 
whether his feet were sore, and if it hurt him 
much to talk, and if he hadn’t a brother who | 
| could chin-chin washtado ? 

His sole answer to their jeering, as he rode 
alongside, was “Go! go! go!” repeated with | 
Savage emphasis and a flourish of his arm to | 
south ward. 

The footmen were plodding a dozen rods in 


thin and piping, had hardly been borne | 


And when these men tried, with rifle or 
| revolver, to shoot at the swiftly moving erratic 
mark presented by the cunning Sioux and his 
rabbit-like pony, the cutting wind numbed their 
fingers and filled their eyes with water, the 
glistening snow obscured their front sights, and 
| they pelted a white waste harmlessly with 
bullets. 

The anger which raged in them when the) 
knew the Sioux had escaped scot-free was some- 
thing frightful. Six mules of the splendid eight 
lay weltering in blood; another was disabled, 
and only one had come off without hurt. Half 
the counties of northwestern Iowa had been 
scoured to get together ‘‘Gordon’s Pride,”’ as this 
fine freight-team had been named before the 
party left Sioux City. 

The blight of their hopeful expedition, the 
frightful peril of their situation, were lost sight 
of in the absorbing desire for revenge which 
burned in every man of them as they gazed upon 
the stricken, stiffening heap of animals. All were 
for giving chase immediately. They believed 
they could easily overtake the Sioux among the 
drifts of the lower lands, where creeks and 
snow-filled ravines must cause him to shift his 
course continually. 

“Boys,” said Gordon, when some of them ha 
hastily begun to strip for the chase, ‘‘boys, this 
is my particular affair. You make camp and 
fix it for fightin’. I’ll either get that Sioux, or 
he’ll fetch his tribe back an’ get us.’’ 

Cy Gordon was their captain. He had been a 
hay- and wood-contractor for many years in the 
Sioux country, and his word was law to this 
little band. 

There was no need to argue that no man could 
have even guessed at the daring and disaster 
they had looked upon. The performance had 
been too appallingly simple and easy. It had 
come as unexpectedly as the flood of a cloudburst 
or the bursting of a gun. 

While his men stood vengefully watching the 
flying Sioux, Gordon stripped himself of super- 
fluous wrappings, stocked his pockets with frozen 

and cartridges, slipped on a pair of snow- 
kept for emergency, tightened his belt, and 
launched himself in pursuit. 

Horse and rider were again no more than a 
speck upon the vast snow-field. Gordon, with 
an “express” rifle under his arm, took the 
long, swinging stride of the accomplished snow- 
| Shoer. In an hour the speck upon the snow had 
| not grown smaller. 

At high noon, by the sun, upon a broad flat 
where tall grass held the snow, Gordon caine 
almost within bullet-range of the Sioux. A” 
hour later, among a tangle of drifted ravines, 
there was an exchange of shots, and the Sioux’s 
pony dropped in its tracks. The Indian dodge 
out of sight, and Gordon pushed warily on wit! 
a grin of hate under his icicles. 

He took up the Sioux tracks, and noted wit 
satisfaction that the Indian’s moccasined fe+ 
punched through the light crust at every othe: 
step. In just a little while! 

But he followed for an hour or more amolic ‘ 
| Seemingly interminable tangle of gullies without 
| catching a glimpse of the wary dodger. Then |v 
emerged into a wider valley, to find that the artfu 
raseal had escaped out of range and out of sig! 
upon a wind-swept stretch of river ice. 

Gordon ground his teeth and swept over tl 
smooth surface, sweating, despite the sharp eld 
At a turn of the river bh 
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saw the Sioux ; but there were others, more than 
a score Of them, mounted and approaching the 
runner. The mule-killer’s camp or town was 
close at hand. 

Exhausted from his long run, Gordon, in his 
own language, “threw up the sponge.”’ He hastily 
sought the cover of river-drifts, and scooped him- 
self a kind of rifie-pit. Then, with a pile of | 
cartridges between his knees and slapping his 
hands to keep his fingers ready for action, he 
waited, meaning to do what execution he could 
before the end. 

There was considerable parley among the 
Sioux, and then only a single Indian advanced 
toward the white man. This one came on afoot 
within gunshot, then stopped and shook his 
blanket in token Gt ho wented tongqeench end | 


talk. 
Gordon laughed. The situation seemed to him | 
grimly humorous. He motioned to the Indian 


to come on, and kept him well covered with his. 


rifle. A moment later, however, he lowered his 
gun. 

Whatever fate awaited Gordon, he knew that 
he stood in no danger of a treacherous stroke 
from the aproaching Sioux. It was the chief, 
Red Cloud. 

Gordon arose, and the chief came forward with 
a hand outstretched. “My young man has killed 






The south wind blow- 
ing with hot, irritating 
persistency across the 
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your mules,” was Red Cloud’s greeting in the between the dark eyes. An answering gleam | little brown hand in hers and press it close, 
Sioux tongue. | Stole over the worn face at her side, but they | when the two men came back. 

Gordon understood. “Yes,” he said, “and I | both protested faintly. They couldn’t give so| The man with the stooping shoulders and the 
will not take your hand until you have done/| much trouble; it would not be right. | flush on either cheek went up close to the little 
right.” “You come right along!” said John, with | woman with the bright, eager eyes. 

The grave old chief drew his blanket about his | kindly authority. ‘We want you, so don’t’ “Well, little woman, are you ‘most ready? 
shoulders with a shrug. “Now listen,” he said. | make any fuss about it. We'll take the 
| “If one of your soldiers had approached a party | horses into my barn; let ‘em try my feed 
‘of my soldiers and had killed all their horses, | and a good bucket of my well-water.’’ 
and so crippled them and escaped, your people; The two men went off together, Hester 
would have made him a big captain. It is so. | and the little wife beating their way back 
My young man is very brave. He did as he | to the sod house. A look of cheer and 
was told. You cannot come here and take my | comfort seemed to be in its 
country—not yet. I have watched your advance | brown walls now. “How good 
and complained to your soldiers at White River. | it will seem to rest ina house!’ 
| When I saw they did not go out and catch you | said the jittle wife, with a 

as our Great Father has. said they should do, I | happy sigh. 

| sent my young man to stop you. You will find} ‘“Wouldn’t you like to lie 
your soldiers at the three forks of White River. | downa little while till dinner is 
Now go!” yeady?’’ said Hester. “Come 

And without another word, Red Cloud turned Tight into my room, and just 
upon his heel and stalked away. feel that you are at home.” 

This time Gordon was glad enough to obey the | A protecting kindliness had 
injunction to “go.” Three days later his little| sprung up in her heart for 
party filed in at the military camp on White | this little creature with the 
| River, and when, some time afterward, their | appealing eyes. “You must 
boxes of freight had been recovered, not so much | be so hot and uncomfortable! 
as a blanket or a pound of sugar had been taken | There’s cold water in that 
by Red Cloud’s Sioux. pitcher, and I’ll bring you 
some warm. No, it isn’t a bit 
of trouble. Then you must 
just rest until dinner.” 

Unpleasant thoughts were 





” 














HE the simple dinner, trying to make it as attractive 
as possible. She would get out some of her wed- 
ding china—why not? John would enjoy it, and 
it might make a bright spot in the day for the 
strangers. She even picked a bunch of astragalus, 
making a centrepiece of the white, furry leaves. 
sure she would never A sprig of wild geranium was laid at each plate. 
consent to such a sacrifice. There were cheery faces around the table, 
They would wait till | and Hester’s was not less bright than the others. | he said, patting her shoulder. “You've had a 
they could take the long-| The gaunt stranger sat a little more erect now, | fine rest, haven’t you?” He coughed sharply as 
planned trip together, or | and his face, after even this brief rest, seemed | he spoke, but she smiled up at him brightly that 
not go at all. But just | less sharply outlined. The warm, human kind- | he might not know how much more it racked 





““WITH HER ROUND CHEEK 
PRESSED AGAINST A SHABBY COAT-SLEEVE.”’ 


plains raised clouds of 
dust that almost hid the 
view from the woman at 
the window of the sod 
house. She could see 
only faintly the burnished 
golden cups of the prickly- 


now, with the wind mak- 
ing her grate her teeth 
together, she did not 
protest. She was in the 
mood to enjoy the imagi- 
nary self-indulgence, re- 





gardless of what it would | 


ness as well as the outward comfort had wrought | 
| the change, and in some way made it easier to 


remember in Whose larger protecting care they 


were, and would still be when rolling over the | 


brown prairie. Bit by bit their story came’out. 


The man told how he had been a carpenter and | 


builder in Iowa; what a happy little home it 


her chest than his. 

“You’d better get on your bonnet, little 
woman,”’ he said; “it’s time we were going. I 
don’t know how we’re to thank you and your 
wife, Mr. Gilbert, for all you’ve done for us, but 
we feel it, sir, we feel it.” 

“It wasn’t anything at all!’’ John protested. 





pear, or the deep crimson 
of the pincushion cactus 
blossoms, breaking the 
monotony of the brown 
stretch of land. The creamy 
bells on the yucca were 
dimmed with the dust of the 
plains. 

In the small, square sitting- 
room, although the windows 
were tightly shut, a gray coat- 
ing lay on the furniture and 
mantel, on the row of rose- 
geraniums and the little pot 
of heliotrope in the window. 





cost the one dearest to! had been, and why they were flying now to | “It has done us good to have you here.” 
her. the untried world of Colorado, that Mecca for| Hester and the little young wife went into the 
“We'll see,” she said, consumptives. The gaunt man and the young | tiny bedroom together. The wind had stopped 
briefly. “There’s so much to | wife avoided the dread word; they said, instead, its maddening song outside, and the air was 
think over first. But it’s good | “people with any sort of lung trouble.”’ clear again from its burden of dust. The furni- 
of you, John, to plan it so.”’ | Hester’s dish of canned wild plums seemed to | ture would have to be dusted for the third time 
She would have called after | meet with special favor from the gaunt man. | that day, but the thought brought no scowl to 
him and clung to him, if she | He accepted the pressing offer of a third saucer- | her forehead now. The little traveller pinned on 
could have seen the look on | ful with an apologetic laugh, and Hester mentally | the rusty black hat, and turned to hold out both 
his face as he went out—all | schemed to convey a generous supply to the hands impulsively to Hester. “Thank you 
the weariness of it, and the | canvas-covered wagon. again,” she said; and then, in a whisper, ‘‘Colo- 
patience and the brave antic-| “I don’t know when George has enjoyed any-  rado is a wonderful place, isn’t it? Haven’t 
ipation of the loneliness to| | thing so,” said the little wife. ““Everything’s so you heard about the way people get cured there 
come. | good ! And oh, how nice it feels to be rested! |—people just as bad off as George, or worse? 
In just a few minutes he! Travelling will be so much easier now!” You feel sure it’ll do him good, don’t you?” 








Hester Gilbert’s lips were 
tightly compressed and there 
was a sad look in her eyes. That south wind was 
blotting out from her view more than the flower- 
dotted landscape. It seemed to dim all remem- 
brance of the long days of perfect weather, when 


the prairie seemed an Eden, and strength and | 


hope grew large with the fresh, bracing air. 
Some one came in with a heavy, weary step, 
and stopped a moment on the threshold to look | 


at the drooping figure. Then he approached | 
her with awkward tenderness, laying his toil- | 


roughened hand on her shoulder. 

“What’s the matter, Hester?” he said, softly. 

There was a smothered weariness in the 
tones, but her ears seemed deaf that morning to 
anything but the wind’s piercing voice. Half 
unconsciously she drew a little away from his 
hand. 

“It’s everything,” she said, “everything! 
Why did we ever come here, to such wretched- 
ness as this?’ 

He did not attempt another caress, except with 
his anxious blue eyes, and her face was turned 
away from them, hidden in her hands. 

He slipped something back into his pocket. 
Hester did not see the motion. It was only an 
Indian arrow-head that he had found half-buried 
in the sod, and had unearthed, thinking it would 
make a pretty addition to her cabinet of curios- 
ities. She was so tired now that she would not 
care for it; some other time, he thought. Her 
nerves were all quivering; it was always so 
when the south wind blew. 


“Hester,” he began again, gently, “I’ve been | 
thinking for several days—I don’t know but we | 


ought to fix it some way so you can go back 
East for a while quite soon—sooner than we 
planned. You’ve had a hard time of it out here. 
I know how hard it’s been, with the homesick- | 
hess and all, and —” 

“No,” she interrupted, “I can wait. We'll 
£0 together later, just as we planned all along. 
You couldn’t manage it, John. Why, how 
could you?” 

“Oh, I’ll get along some way—that’ll be all 
tight. I’ve been thinking I could spare a little 
of the stock, after all. You know Brown would 
be glad to buy what I could spare.” 

He spoke bravely, and Hester smiled faintly 





up to him. In the depths of her heart she felt ! 





was back at her side. They went back to the sitting-room. Johnand She searched Hester’s face as if to read her 

“Hester,” he said, rather | Hester talked cheerily of the prospective home | fate there. It was hard to meet the girlish eyes. 
anxiously, “what would you say to letting two | in Colorado, and brought out a book of views| “I’ve never been farther west than this 
people come in for a littJe rest? They’ve stopped | of the wonderful scenery. The gaunt man and | myself,” she said, “but every one says it’s a 
the wagon just a little way from here. She seems | his little wife bent over them with keen interest. | wonderful climate in Colorado for people with 
a childish young thing, and he looks as if the | “It’ll be a great move for us,” he said. “It| trouble with their lungs. I’m so glad you're 
world had been too much for him—he’s so thin | seemed to be the only thing for us to do, and I’m | going there, and when he’s grown well and 
and sicklylooking. What do you say to bringing | glad we’re so near there. I feel more heartened | strong, you’ll be coming back this way to see us.” 
| them in?” up to-day than any time since we started. We | The delight of that possible future was in the 

*O John, how can we, when it’s so hard to| won’t forget your kindness, I can tell you.” | young wife’s eyes. “If he only does!” she said. 
keep up as it is?’’ “Oh, pshaw!’’ said John, and “Don’t speak | “Oh, if he only does !’’ 

“He looks real sick and worn,” repeated her | of it!” said Hester, in a breath. “It’s been 80 | There were hearty hand-clasps exchanged a 
| husband; and that brought the response he | pleasant for us to have you!” | few minutes later. Then the “prairie schooner,” 
| knew it would. It was necessary to take up the journey again. | with its freight of humarm love and anxieties, 

“Go ask them, then,” said Hester. “If we| The two men went out to the barn together. rolled slowly away. The two left behind in the 
can make it a little easier for them, we ought to,| The eyes of the little wife sought Hester’s. | little sod house stood long at the window—till 
I suppose.” **You have been so good,”’ she said, almost in a | the wagon was seen, a dark blot, above the sharp 

‘You come with me,” coaxed John. “Go get| whisper, “so good to take us in! This awful| horizon. With a quick, impulsive movement 
on your hat, and we’ll ask them together.” dust and the heat! I wouldn’t have minded | Hester’s hand stole into her husband’s. 

She gave a slight protesting laugh, but went, | them so much for myself, but it has been so bad| ‘How good you are!” she said, almost sol- 
nevertheless, clinging to his arm, and almost/|for Aim. It makes the cough worse, and that |emnly. “And while I have you, what do I care 
resting her face sometimes on his shoulder. always frightens me. Sometimes when we have | about other things? Did you think I would 

“What a country!’ she said, half under her | been going so slowly the horses have just seemed | really go East without you? Why, John, I 
breath. ‘‘Dust, dust, dust, everywhere! You} to creep, and when the dust has almost seemed | couldn’t bear it, away from you!’’ 
breathe it and taste it and get your eyes blinded | to choke him, I have felt as if I should go frantic! | Far off in the big wagon a little woman sat 
by it!” All these days that we have been on the way I | with her round cheek pressed against a shabby 

They were very near the travellers now. The | have been longing so to reach Colorado. I have | coat-sleeve, and the ery of her heart was like 
tired horses, with dejected, down-bent heads, | felt as if I couldn’t wait, when the waiting | that of Hester’s. ‘“‘What are other things,’’ she 
were snatching what little rest they could. In| might mean everything to him, and it has been | was whispering, “while I have you, dear?’’ 
the covered wagon sat the man and woman—| so hard, so almost impossible, to keep cheerful | 
such a hollow-cheeked, large-eyed man, and such | before him! That is always very hard, don’t 
a little slip of a wife! The hot wind flapped the you think so? When your life is all wrapped 
canvas cover, and sent swirls of dust over the| up in somebody else’s, to keep that one from 
|two occupants and their scanty possessions. | feeling how you suffer? And of course if they 
That they were very scanty indeed, Hester could | knew, that would make it all so much worse.” 
not help seeing in the briefest glance. A dry,| How the poor young thing was emptying her 
untempting lunch the wife was taking from a/| heart out! It was as if all the grief and anxiety 
basket. Some of the self-pity that had darkened | of the days in the covered wagon, rolling over 
| Hester’s face all the morning faded out of it, and | the brown plains, had burst its bounds, and must 
was replaced by a purer, nobler look. pour itself out to this listener. 

“You ask them, John,” she said, softly. “I wanted you to know,” the excited little 

“They'll like it better from you,’ whispered | voice ran on, “how kind you have been—what 
her husband. a comfort it has been to me! Don’t you see 

The face of the little wife in the big wagon | how much less tired he looks? And he hasn’t | 
brightened visibly at her approach. coughed near so much, not near! You have | N June 1, 1813, the British ship Shannon, 

“You must be tired out,” Hester began, with-| cheered us up, too. It has been so strange—all QO Capt. Philip B. B. V. Broke command- 
| out preamble. “We want you to come up to the | this journey—every day taking us farther away | ing, met and captured the Chesapeake, 
house for a little rest and to have dinner with us. | from home, and the trying to choke down the under Capt. James Lawrence. The Chesapeake 
Won’t you?” homesickness —and—’”’ She broke off short,| was the only American frigate taken by the 
| English in single-ship action during the War of 
There was just time for Hester to take the | 1812. This victory was hailed with extraordinary 




















A pleased smile breaking over the young face | with gratitude and tears shining in her eyes. 
seemed almost to fade out the little worried line 
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rejoicing in England, and to some extent com-|a new one with this timber, which he found | muscles rolling and kneading in his big, brown | steel, and I felt something warm gush into my 


pensated for the loss of the Guerrivre, Mace-| admirably adapted for the purpose. The deck | arms without a sign of weariness. When I gave | | face. 
The only other frigate, the | timbers were thirty-two feet long and eighteen out, he would say, good-naturedly: 


donian and Java. 


President, lost to the British was captured by a | inches square, and were placed, unaltered, hori- 


fleet. 
a baronet of the United Kingdom, and knight 
commander of the Order of the"Bath. The Rev. 
John George Brighton, M. D., in his “Memoir 


Captain Broke, for his services, was made | zontally in the mill. 


The purlins of the deck 


' were about twelve feet long, and served, without | 


of Admiral Broke,” gives the following account | 


of the Chesapeake’s ultimate fate: 

“Having heard a report that the Chesapeake 
had been converted into a flour-mill and was still 
in existence as such at Wickham, in Hampshire, 
I ventured to address some inquiries on the 
subject te the vicar of Fareham, who courteously 
returned the following valuable reply [which 
bears the date of April 9, 1864]: ‘The Chesa- 
peake was brought to Portsmouth (nine miles 
from hence), and was never used in the British 
navy. She was sold by government to Mr. 
Holmes for £500, who found he had made a 
vapital investment on this occasion, and cleared 
£1,000 profit. He broke up the vessel, took 
several tons of copper from her, and disposed of 


the timbers, which were quite new and sound, | 


alteration, for joists. The mill, still in existence | 
and in active operation (the property of Mr. 
Goderick), stands just as Mr. Prior erected it | 
in 1820, and is likely to last yet hundreds of | 
years.” | 

“The receipt of this letter sent me again on an | 
historical pilgrimage. The longing was irresist- | 


| ible to see for oneself this strange metamorphose | 


of a sanguinary man-of-war into a peaceful, 
life-sustaining corn-mill. Nothing shiplike | 
or of the sea was discernible from without. 
The beams, joists and floors are all constructed | 
from the timbers of the American frigate, the | 


| former in many places pockmarked with grape- 


shot. The mill, armed with many modern | 
appliances, was merrily going, and on every 
floor the blithe and mealy men were urging their 
life-sustaining toil. 

“But, my reader, on one of these planks, on 


of beautiful pitch-pine, for building purposes. | one of these floors, beyond all reasonable doubt, 


Much of the wood was employed in building 
houses in Portsmouth; but a large portion was 
sold, in 1820, to Mr. John Prior, a miller of 
Wickham, for nearly £200. Mr. Prior pulled 


down his own mill at Wickham, and constructed | 
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Lawrence fell, in the writhing anguish of his 
mortal wound; on another, if not the same, 
Watts’s (first lieutenant of the Shannon) head 
was carried away by grape-shot, and on others 
Broke lay, ensanguined, and his assailants dead !’’ 








In Five Chapters.— Chapter One. 
UST before I became twenty-one years old, | the upper St. Croix and locate the best half- 


the gnawing desire to go to college came | 

over me, even while I recognized how 
unprecedented such an ambition was among 
people in our worldly circumstances, and in 
boys who were about to become of age. No 
one that I had known since our family moved 
westward from New York State had even been 
tickled with such an aspiration. 

But I was the youngest of a large family of 
children, and somehow there wasn’t enough 
physical strength to go around, and I grew up 
delicate and weakly. As mother and father 
thought I should not amount to much, I was 
allowed to continue long in school and to have 
books and papers, which the older members of 
the family were always too busy to read. For 
two or three years I had taught our little district 
school. 

“It’s all he’s good for,’’ I heard my father say. 
“Better let him do it.” 

My father was by no means harsh, but he 
much preferred big, brown, brawny men, like 
my brother Valentine, who could shoulder a 
barrel of pork and carry it down cellar as easily 
as my terrier dog carries a chip. But while I 
was teaching and reading about men who had 
done great things in the world, I found that 
most of them had laid their success on a deep 
foundation of education. 

“Why can’t I go to college and learn some- 
thing ?’’ I asked myself. 

I battled for weeks with my timidity, but even 
when I had found the courage to tell my father 
of my ambition, pd voice trembled in my 
throat. 

“Nonsense, eat ” he said, in his big, hearty 
way. “Your schoolmastering has turned your 
head.” 

His words stung, the more so because my 
mother and the girls all seemed to agree that 
my ambition was far too towering even, or else 
too late, to admit of discussion. 

But to my surprise, my brother Valentine 
clapped me on the shoulder, with a kind of bluff 
sympathy. 

“Cheer up, lad!” he said. “You 
yet to go through college.” 

The very next day Valentine proposed a plan 
which he said he had been thinking about for a 
long time. He had always worked for father, 
and now he greatly longed to get out and do 
something for himself. 

It did not take us long to reach an agreement. 
Our father was a “timber-cruiser” and land- 
explorer. Val, who had helped him “locate” 
much of the pine owned by the big lumbermen of 
Chippewa Falls and Eau Claire, was thoroughly 
familiar with every foot of land on the Chippewa 
River, from the Mississippi up to its source, and 
had acquired a keen judgment of the quality and 
value of standing pine. 

About this time—the summer of the year 1862— 
we had been hearing marvellous stories of the 
vast timber resources of the St. Croix pineries, 
of the unending forests of pine, spruce, cedar 
and tamarack. The lumberman had pushed in 
along the river edges of this vast mine of wealth, 
but the interior still lay untouched, with millions 
of acres of the most valuable land to be had for 
the finding. 

Our plan for making our fortune was exceed- 
ingly simple. We would strike for the valley of 


‘ll find a way 


| 


| United States land-office, and 





section of government timber land that we could 
find. After it had been duly entered in the 


our little cabins put up, we 
knew we could sell the timber 
to one of the big lumbering com- 
panies for a good profit. There 
was all the fascinating chance 
for great returns on a small 
investment that sends the hardy 
miner forth to the newly discov- 
ered gold country. 

I furnished all the money I 
had saved from nearly two years 
of school-teaching,—about forty- 
five dollars in all,—and Val 
added two axes, a rifle, a small 
woodsman’s kit and a quantity 
of experience, and with this 
capital we organized the firm of 
Cushing Brothers. 

My father was secretly pleased 
over our plans, but he only said, 
gruffly: “Be sure you find the pine! You 
can enter it and sell it easily enough afterward.” 

We built a small, light boat which we could 
carry easily in case we found it necessary to 
make portages, and laid in a supply of salt sides, 
corn-meal and coffee. 

Starting about the first of September, we trav- 
elled the distance to the head of navigation on 
the St. Croix in an old side-wheel river steamer. 
From the Falls, a lumbering party that was 
carrying supplies into the pineries took our boat 
and kit to the mouth of the Yellow River, in 
what is now Burnett County, in Wisconsin. 

On the way out Val was the joy of the whole 
party. There was something noble and generous 
about my big, brown brother that drew friends 
around him as a clover-head draws bumblebees. 
Landers, the boss, a blunt leader of rough men, 
was particularly pleased with him, and said he 
had a “willing shoulder.” There were few 
things more necessary on those rutty, frontier | 
roads. We had good cause to be thankful a few 
weeks later that Boss Landers counted himself 
Val’s friend. 

While we were making ready to continue our 
journey into the wilderness to the northward, 
Landers came to us and said, in an offhand 
way: “You’re going up Namekagon, aren’t 
you —? 

Val nodded. 

“You see those two fellows over there? The 
big, shaggy ones in the red mackinaws? They’re 
going across country, and will strike the Name- 
kagon somewhere back from the St. Croix. 
You’d better keep your eyes peeled for them. | 
They wouldn’t hesitate a minute to shoot you if | 
they thought they could gain anything by it. 
They’re looking for land.” 

Val and I both thanked him. I confess I felt 
a bit worried, but Val-only laughed. 

“This is a big country, lad,” he said, “and | 
there is room enough in it for every one, even if 
two of them are rascals.’’ 

We paddled up the main St. Croix some score 
of miles until we reached the Namekagon. It 
was hard work, this driving a heavily loaded 
boat against the current of a rapid river, and 
Val had to bear most of the burdens. It aston- 
ished me to see him paddle hour after hour, the 








| landing on their backs, my feet slipped, and I 


| power to move. I had quite forgotten that I had 


_instant dropping on one knee. As I pulled the 


“Never | 
mind, Ben. Ease up and rest your propellers.” 

From the Namekagon bottoms we began a 
regular system of explorations to the eastward. 
Each morning we would push forward a few 


| miles, pitch our tent, and spend the day running 


section-lines in all directions. Val carried the 
| Surveyor’s compass, and I the rifle. We were 
always on the outlook for game of some sort, in | 
| the hope of being able to vary the monotony of 
pork and corn-cake. 

Fortunately, the pine openings were full of 


| blackberry bushes, loaded down with delicious 


fruit. Sometimes we stopped for an hour or 


- | More and picked several quarts to take back with 


us tocamp. I think we must have died of corn 
and pork starvation if it had not been for these 
berries. 

The third day out we found an immense 





thicket of wild plum-trees covering a slope near 


the edge of a small swamp. I saw the radiance | 


of the rich, red fruit through the trees in advance | 


“Are you hurt, Ben? O lad, are you hurt?” 
I heard Val saying, as he lifted me up. His 
voice was broken and indistinct, and I felt-him 
dash back my hair with a big, tender hand. 

I was merely dazed and frightened, and it was 
only a moment before I recovered myself. As I 
wiped my face I saw the two cubs, which we 
had both forgotten, charging down at us, growl- 
ing and angry, like a pair of woolly puppies. It 
was such a ludicrous sight that I could not help 
laughing, even though I had little breath left in 
my body. We had to kill them both. 

“I don’t know what I should have done if you 
hadn’t been around,” I said to Val, trying to 
show how much I appreciated his promptness 
and bravery in attacking a wounded bear with 
nothing but a hunting-knife. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he said, and he reddened 
under his beard like a girl. Val never could 
bear praise. 

We took all we could carry of the haunches, 
| and for a few days we lived high, on bear steak 


of Val, and plunged forward, thinking I would | with crisp pork rinds, and a kind of woodsy 


beat him into the 
patch. 

In running I 
leaped a fallen log. 
While I was yet 
in the air I caught 
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‘*VAL STOOPED AND RAN AND | FOLLOWED.”’ 


a glimpse of two black balls of fur, apparently | 
rolling along the ground. In my effort to avoid 


sprawled at full length under the plum-trees. 
The two animals were apparently as much 
frightened as I, for they set up the most pro- 
digious crying and squealing. It sounded like 
the noise made by little hungry pigs, but as I 
turned I saw they were cub bears. They were 
facing me, with the hair of their necks ruffling 
and their little eyes red and angry. 

Just then I heard from behind me a grow] like 
the inward rumblings of a voleano. I turned, 
with the chills creeping up my back. Not 
twenty paces away a huge black bear was 
rising among the plum-trees, where she had been 
eating. 

I stood among the bear’s family without the 


such a thing as a rifle in my hand. And thus, 
as if hypnotized, I watched the old bear plunging 
nearer in a kind of teetering gallop. Her great 
mouth was wide open, and the white tusks 
showed grimly against the red linings. And 
it seemed as if her roars shook the earth. 

“Shoot, Ben!”’ I heard Val shout. 

I brought the rifle to my shoulder, at the same 


trigger the bear loomed almost above me. I 








heard an ear-splitting growl of rage and pain, 
and over I went backward, with a quivering, | 
hairy body almost on top of me. I felt the 
terrible claws close on my arm. Then I‘ saw 
my brother leap the log. There was a glitter of 


plum pudding, which Val whipped up in the 
black skillet and served while yet the little 
bubbles of steam were puffing its surface. 

But our pine-hunting did not result as 
profitably as our bear-hunting. Day after 
day we toiled through the untrodden wilder- 
ness, suffered from the mosquitoes and the 
ticks, and grew so tired with the coming of 
evening that we lay fairly sodden with sleep 
all night long, and awoke so lame that we 
could hardly walk until we had taken an 
Indian plunge in the cool river. Fatigued, 
mosquito-bitten and unshaven,—for we had 
brought no shaving implements with us,—we 
must have looked very forbidding and wild in 
those days. 

We saw plenty of good pine, but when we 
located it on our township diagrams, we 
always found that it had the blue check— 
some one had been there before us. And if 
we did stumble across a red check,—vacant,— 
it was always swampy or hilly, with hardly 

enough pine to pay for the cutting. 

Val, who was of a somewhat im- 
pulsive and impatient 
disposition, soon grew dis- 
couraged. So I explained 
to him, one day as we were 
trudging over a dreary sand 
ridge in the heat of a broil- 
ing October sun, a subject 
in which I was much ab- 
sorbed, the philosophy of 
chance or permutations—a 
branch of learning which 
possessed for me at . that 
time all the charm of new- 
ness. Val stood something 
like six feet two in his 
stockings, and had muscles 
like ship-hawsers, while I 
was scarce five feet six; 
but as I talked I saw a 
peculiar look of admiration 
steal into Val’s eyes. 

“By the chance theory,” 
I discoursed, no doubt very 
wisely, “I think we have 
drawn enough blanks, and 
we ought to be finding some 
good pine before long.”’ 

“Do you think so, lad?” 
he asked. “That comes 
of having an education. I 
tell you, Ben, you’re on the 
right track, and don’t you 
let father or any of the 
others head you off. | 
wish I could get anything 
through my thick skull!” 

That shows how foolish Val was over his 
younger brother; and at that time his younger 
brother was vastly puffed up and pleased. 

We came into our fortune in less than an hou: 
afterward. We had struggled through a thick 
tamarack swamp, and coming out on the farthe: 
side, we had entered one of the finest bits of 
timber land I had ever seen. 

The trees were white and Norway pines, tall 
and perfect, and standing so close together that 
in many places a man could not squeeze betwee! 
them. The foliage overhead was so thick that 
the sun never shone through except in vagrant 
rays, and the ground was always moist an 
brown and soft with untold generations of pine- 
needles. Spiders had placed their seal upon the 
virgin forest by spinning their webs among th: 
tree-trunks, and the dusty strands brushed into 
our faces as we passed. 

“Course this has been entered, too,” said 
Val, hopelessly. 

I sat down on a log and examined the maps. 

“Val,” I said, solemnly, “this is the rec 
check !” 

“No!” 

“Yes!” 

“Let me look!” and he leaned over my 
shoulder. 

The next moment I felt a blow on my back 
that made me wince, but I knew it was simp); 
Val’s way of letting me know that he was 
greatly pleased. 

We ran out the lines hastily, and found that 
there was a whole half-section of unentered land. 
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“Best pine I’ve seen!” exclaimed Val, as we 
went back to camp. “It'll run two or three to 
the thousand, and there’s a quarter-section of it 
for each of us. Say, Ben, I wouldn’t take 
two thousand dollars cash for my share this 


minute. You can go to college all you want to | 


now, and I—” 

“And you,” I interrupted, slyly, “can buy a 
gold band ring and seek the Reverend —’”’ 

But I got no farther. Val reddened but 
smiled, and clapped his hand over my mouth, 
and we walked into camp arm in arm. I was 
glad for Val, and I knew how glad he was for me. 

The next morning we decided to take one more 
look at our timber, and see that there could be 
no mistake about the location. Accordingly Val 
found the section corner, and took particular 
pains to see all the blazes and stakes. 

“Tt’s a marvel to me,” I said, when we had 
completed the circuit, “that some other explorer 
hasn’t found this timber !’’ 

“Well, it’s back from the river,”” Val explained, 
“and you have to cross a tamarack swamp to 
reach it. Explorers don’t like tamarack swamps, 
do they, Ben?” 

I nodded and laughed as I remembered how we 
had floundered in the mud and slime in this one. 

We next worked diagonally through the half- 
section, and we were both surprised and pleased 


to find how even the timber ran. Toward | 


noon we sat down on a rotten log to rest, for 
the trip had quite exhausted me, although Val 


appeared able to go any number of miles farther. | 


I got out the maps and was bending over them, 
while Val toyed with the rifle, raising it to sight 
at an imaginary deer and lowering it to reload. 
As we sat thus I saw Val start up suddenly. 
“Sh—h!” he said. 
Quite distinctly we caught the crackle of snap- 
ping twigs. Val faced about and cocked the rifle. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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harsh and deep. Val dropped silently behind 
the log, and I followed him. 


| better bit of timber,” said a second voice in a| 


higher key. “Just look at that pine up there!’’ | 
The crackling ceased, and we knew that the 
two speakers had stopped to admire a gigantic | 
tree that we had seen not five minutes before. 
| A moment later we caught sight of two timber- 
cruisers in striped red mackinaw coats and blue 
trousers. We instantly recognized them as the 
|men against whom Landers had warned us. 
| They passed within ten yards of us. 
| When they were out of sight Val sat up. 
| “We’re in for it, lad!” he said. “If they get 
to the Falls first, we’ve had all our trouble for 
| nothing.” 

“Let’s hurry down and get started before they 
do!’’ I said, gathering up the maps. 

We struck off rapidly through the woods, 
avoiding the general course taken by the two 
| strangers. We were striding along at a lively 
pace, and had nearly reached the edge of the 
swamp when we saw the two men standing ona 
log not a hundred yards away. Evidently they 
| had just seen us. 
| “Hi, there!” shouted the hoarse-voiced man. 
| For answer Val stooped and ran and I fol- 
| lowed, panting for breath. 

“Stop there, or I’ll shoot!” roared the hoarse 
| voice again, and we heard the two men come 
| crashing down the hill behind us. 

At that instant we both plunged into the 





| swamp among the thick-growing tamaracks. 


“They'll have some trouble in reaching us 
| here,” said Val, grimly, tapping the rifle which 
| he held, cocked, in his hand. 
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of interest and curiosity to non-professional 
persons. Whenever a cause of peculiar 
importance, or one involving so-called sensational 
features, is in process of trial, the court-room is 
usually thronged with people who go early to 
get good seats, and remain all day, taking their 
lunch with them or else going without any, in 
order not to miss a single word of the proceed- 
ings. They remind one of the audience at a 
play—sitting in rapt attention as every phase of 
the legal drama is unfolded. 
They enjoy the fencing of the witnesses with 


Te law courts have always been a source 


the lawyers when the cross-examination goes on. | 


They have a proper and decorous sense of awe at 


the dignity and solemnity of the judge, but they | 
smile as loudly as they dare at the more or less | 


brilliant strokes of repartee that pass between 
the opposing counsel. And during the “summing 
up”—that is, the final speeches of the counsel to 
the jury—they are moved with alternate emotions 
of admiration, indignation, pity and delight by 
the forensic eloquence of the speakers. 


The Public and the Courts. 


In this country, the court-room in every town, 
big or little, from the great city to the smallest 
frontier settlement where justice sits in its 
plainest garb, is the common resort of the popu- 
lace during court sessions. Not only is curiosity 
gratified by witnessing the proceedings that are 
there transacted, but a very useful and extensive 
knowledge of legal affairs is acquired merely by 
observation; a familiarity is gained with those 
legal duties that are required of the lay or 
unprofessional citizen, such as serving as jurors 
and witnesses; and most valuable of all, a 
Sentiment of respect for the dignity of the law is 
instilled into the minds of the people as they 
witness the processes of administrative justice 
through which wrongs are righted, crimes are 
punished, and the majesty of government is 
visibly upheld. 

The courts are called temples of justice, wherein 
the judges are the ministers and the lawyers the 
Servants of thelaw. Servientes ad legem, they 
were sometimes called in the old law Latin. 
American lawyers, as a class, have always suc- 

’ ceeded in attracting the interest and respect of 
the people, even in the days of rude and imperfect 
government in the colonial times. 

The majority of the most capable and energetic 
men for service in public affairs, men of the best 
practical training in questions of legislation and 
government, and the most skilful in making an 
appeal or stating a grievance to a king or a 
governor, were found before the Revolution 
among the members of the bar. 

Witness Patrick Henry in Virginia, whose 
appeal for liberty used to be, and I hope still is, | 
known by every American schoolboy. He gained | 
his first celebrity in the famous case of the | 
parsons, and ever afterward was regarded by his | 
fellow-citizens as a leader and almost an oracle. 
Thomas Jefferson, who had most to do with the | 
Composition of the Declaration of Independence, | 





Attorney-General of the United States. 





was a trained counsellor, and always a trusted 
leader in public affairs. 

As the boundaries of the states spread farther 
and farther westward with the growth of popula- 
tion, the new settlements promptly established 
their courts of justice and had their bar of 
lawyers, from whom have come some of our 
greatest statesmen and jurists. In their early 
practice, David Davis, Stephen A. Douglas, 
Lyman Trumbull and Abraham Lincoln used 
to “ride the circuits” of their states, attending 
the sittings of the courts as the judges went from 
county to county to “hold the terms.’’ 

There were no railroads in those days, and 
the lawyers and judges used to travel about, 
sometimes in carriages, but more often on 





without bridges, gathering 
in the court-house towns, 
where they remained until 
the business of that district 
was concluded. Of course 
they had few law-books, 
but their native talent'and 
natural sense of justice 
were all the more keenly 
| cultivated. 

They had little of the 
formality and display that 
used to distinguish the 
profession in the English 
| courts, but they had a 
rugged integrity and an 
inherited reverence for 
Anglo-Saxon law and lib- 
erty which sufficed to 
procure for them among 
their neighbors a sentiment 
of confidence and respect, 
and to enable them later to 
discharge with world-wide 
distinction the duties per- 
taining to the greatest official places in the nation. 

These whom I have mentioned were but 
examples of a kind of men who filled the ranks 
of the legal profession, these having attained 
greater honor, but not excelling many of their 
fellows in purity of character and devotion to the 
cause of justice. 


Judicial Wigs and Gowns. 


It is interesting to note the fact that—although | 
among American lawyers and judges there was | 
in early days, and still is, almost a total absence | 


| court, robes of violet or 


| still worn by judges in 


distinguish them from other men. 
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“We had better get out of this in a hurry!’’| New York. Perhaps there may be a few others. | young barristers have had to wait for their first 
I looked at Val and he looked at me. Neither | But generally the judges and the bar, when in | retainer. 
of us had spoken. The voice we had heard was | court, have nothing in their appearance to} implies the utmost degree of unemployment. An 


“A briefless barrister’ is a phrase that 


English lawyer who is still living, and who now 


English judges always wore not only gowns, | enjoys an annual pension of five thousand pounds 


“Yes, we’d have to go a long way to find a/| but also wigs, with hoods and mantles, and caps | because he was once Lord High Chancellor, was 


of velvet, and tippets, the stuff and colors of | six years at the bar before any one favored him 


which were very carefully 
regulated for different days 
and occasions, as scarlet 
on holy days; robes faced 
with white fur beginning 
with the feast of St. Simon 
and St. Jude; in after- 
noons on ordinary days in 


black. When an English 
judge sentenced a prisoner 
to death, he wore over his 
head an ill-omened black 
cap. The black silk gowns 
and long wigs which are 


England are said to have 
first come into vogue as 
mourning upon the death 
of Queen Anne, which led 
an English lawyer to re- 
mark that the bench and 
bar went into mourning at 
the death of Anne and 
have remained so ever since. 

In former times, at the opening of the courts at 
Westminster Hall, the judges and sergeants used 
to go thither in procession, dressed in all their 
gorgeous robes, riding on mules, and preceded by 
an escort of sheriffs and other grand dignitaries. 
When they went about to the county towns to 
hold court, they also rode on horseback or mule- 
back, in similar state ; and always before opening 
the court in any town, they went in state to the 


| church, heard a sermon from the bishop, and 


partook of the sacrament. 

In England the lawyers, from a time at least 
as early as the thirteenth century, have been 
divided into two great classes — counsellors or 
barristers, and attorneys or solicitors. The 
counsellors or barristers, as these terms imply, 
confine themselves to the actual trial and argu- 
ment of cases in open court, and to consultations 


| profession itself. 





LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 


with a brief. Another, 
who was afterward Lord 
Chief Justice, waited for 
years for a case, and finally, 
when he got one, his suc- 
cess was so instantaneously 
brilliant that he could hard- 
ly make his way out of the 
court-room through the 
throng of attorneys and 
solicitors who pressed upon 
him in their eagerness to 
load him with briefs and 
golden guineas. 

The legal profession was 
formerly much more of a 
distinct and exclusive order 
than itis now. Especially 
was this true in England, 
where for many centuries 
have existed not only jeal- 
ous restrictions to guard 
the entrance to the profes- 
sion, but also sundry orders 
and grades within the 
So long established and so 
fully recognized are these degrees that their 
respective rights and privileges, as well as their 
immunities, form a part of the constitutional law 
of England, founded as they are, like the common 
law, upon immemorial custom. 

These orders and institutions of lawyers are 
very ancient. They correspond somewhat in 
their nature and constitution to the guilds which 
are so interestingly described by Macaulay in 


| his “History of England.” But they are of much 


with attorneys or solicitors who represent the | 


clients. It is contrary to professional etiquette 
for a barrister to confer or consult directly with 
his client. The attorneys, or solicitors, as they 
are all now styled, see the client, take his state- 
ment, gather the facts, and put it all down in 
writing in what is called “the brief.” 


Barrister and Solicitor. 


greater importance than the trades guilds, because 
the members of the legal orders are the recognized 
officers of the courts of justice, and through their 
agency the administration of justice is carried 
on. It would take too long to explain the nature 
and relations of the different degrees, but it 
nay be interesting to give their names, to show 
how much more careful and punctilious in these 
matters were our ancestors than we are. 

The highest and most distinguished of all the 
legal orders was “The Order of the Coif,”’ whose 
members were called “serjeants at law.” To be 
called to the state and degree, ad statum et 


| gradum, of a serjeant at law was the highest 


The brief is then handed by the solicitor to the | 
barrister, with his retaining fee, and thereupon | 


the barrister and solicitor confer; the barrister 


distinction, short of a seat on the bench, a member 
of the English bar could attain. The order hardly 
ever exceeded forty in number. Until the year 
1873, when Parliament enacted otherwise, it was 
deemed a part of the constitutional law of England 
that no one could be a judge, either of the Court 


gives his advice and opinion, and if the case goes of King’s Bench, or of the Common Pleas, or 
to trial, he does all the work in court, such as | Chief Baron of the Exchequer, unless he were a 
examining and cross-examining witnesses, and | serjeant at law. The Order of the Coif still 
arguing or summing up the case before the court | exists, but on account of the gradual abolition of 
or jury. The solicitor does not speak in court | its ancient and valuable privileges, it is probable 





MELVILLE W. FULLER, 
Chief Justice of the United States. 


that on one occasion it is 
reported a judge refused to 
allow a barrister to appear 
in behalf of a suitor with 
whom the barrister had 
consulted without using 
the medium of a solicitor, 
although it is said this was 
afterward declared to be 
error on the part of the 
judge. 

The distinct class of 
barristers, or counsel, who 
confine themselves to the 
actual trial and argument 
of cases in court and to 
consultation with solicitors, 
does not exist in the United 
States, although some of 
our most widely sought 
lawyers have practically 
attained to that enviable 
distinction. Our republican 


to the abolition of special 
privileges is shown in the combination of the 
functions of solicitor and counsellor in one and 
the same person. 

Years ago, when a newly fledged lawyer put 
out his sign over his office door, the frontier 
vernacular graphically described it as “hanging 
out his shingle,’ referring, doubtless, to the 
kind of handy material picked up at the nearest 
sawmill, upon which the name and profession 


tendency to simplicity and | 


were painted. The business card or sign of | 


an American lawyer usually describes him as 
“Attorney and Counsellor at Law.” 
In some states an attorney cannot appear as 


of the pomp, ceremony and peculiar garb which | counsellor in the higher courts until he has 
distinguish the courts and bar of England—the | undergone a period of probation as an attorney, 
American judiciary and the American bar have and passed a special examination to show his 
maintained a degree of popular respect and fitness to instruct the court on questions of law; 
reverence equal to that accorded to their English | but this is not generally so. But everywhere in 
brethren. | this country a lawyer is supposed to be educated 

In only a few of our American courts do the | and prepared to perform all the functions that 


judges wear any distinctive gown. The Justices | pertain both to the attorney or solicitor and the | 


horseback, over rough roads and across streams at all. This distinction is so firmly established | that it will soon become extinct. 


The popular conception of the serjeant at law, 
and I may say of the whole legal profession, 
appears in the character of Serjeant Buzfuz 
in Pickwick, where the self-importance, the 
pomposity and the bullying tendency of some 
members of the profession are amusingly cari- 
catured by Dickens. It is well to remember, 
though, that this was only a caricature, and 
that the order of serjeants at law furnished for 
centuries to England its greatest, wisest and 
purest lawyers and jurists 

The great and more numerous associations of 
lawyers were, and indeed are yet, known as the 
inns of court, incorporated societies in London 
which have the exclusive privilege of calling 
candidates to the bar, and holding examinations 
with that intent. Of these there were four prin- 
cipal ones, which, although separate and distinct, 
were in all essentials similar, like different colleges 
in a university. No one can be called to the bar 
without serving an apprenticeship in one of the 
inns of court. Sir Edward Coke describes the 
graduations of members of the inns as, first, 
mootmen or students; secondly, utter barristers ; 
thirdly, ancients; fourthly, readers or benchers ; 


| and fifthly, serjeants at law. 





of the Supreme Court of the United States and barrister, while in England each grade requires | 
the judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals, when |a separate course of preparation, and each is manors —” 


sitting, wear black silk gowns. So do the judges | maintained separately in actual practice. 
of the court of appeals and the supreme court in | 


| 


Intervals of from eight to twelve years were 
required between the calling of a member from a 
lower to a higher grade. The attorney-general 
and solicitor-general were chosen by the king 
out of a class called ‘‘double-readers.’’ 

Charles Lamb’s essay on “Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple’ is a delightful sketch of certain 
types of old-time lawyers, whose oddities were 
such as to touch the humor of the genial essayist ; 
which leads me to remark that the peculiarities 
of individual members of the bar, as well as of 
judges, have always been the favorite object of 
the wit and humor of their fellows, both in and 
out of court. The etiquette of the courts does 
not forbid this, provided it is manifested with a 
proper show of solemnity. 

A lawyer whose want of courtesy was notori- 
ous, when arguing before Lord Mansfield on 
some question of manorial rights, remarked: 
“My lord, I can illustrate the point in an instant 
in my own person. 1 myself have two little 


“We all know it, sir,” interposed the judge, 


Many instances are related of the long time | with one of his blandest smiles. 


——— 
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Current Topics. 


The transitoriness of human pomp and 
circumstance is well illustrated by the fact that 
on the day of the formal opening of the exposi- | 
tion in Paris, a contract was signed for the razing | 
and dismantling of the buildings in which the 
exposition is held. 


The Cuban elections, to be held on Satur- | 
day, June 16th, mark a desirable departure from 
an established custom. Under Spanish rule, 
elections were always held on Sunday. The 
people are now to have an opportunity to 
demonstrate their fitness for some degree of | 
local self-government, and one can but hope the | 
privilege will be utilized in a way to promote | 
general welfare. 


It has been said that any nation which 
collects an indemnity from Turkey ought to 
receive additional compensation for the time lost 
and the strain on the nervous system. The delay 
in paying for losses inflicted upon our people in 
the Armenian massacres is entirely in keeping 
with Turkish traditions. The approved theory 
in the sultan’s domains seems to be that “he 
pays twice who pays promptly.” 

Congress is often criticised on account 
of the speed with which the passage of pension 
bills is rushed. Eighty-four bills in forty-five 
minutes is a recent record of the Senate. But 
it should be remembered that every one of the 
bills had been carefully examined by a committee, 
and was accompanied by a printed report setting | 
forth the facts thus ascertained. If Congress | 
were to devote to every pension bill the time | 
necessary to discuss a tariff bill, it would have 
time left for nothing else. 





Secretary Wilson proposes that the | 
postman’s wagon in the rural free delivery | 
service, which is now rapidly extending, 
carry the daily weather forecast, with cold wave 
and frost warnings, for the benefit of farmers. 
With universal rural free delivery, every house- 
holder may receive a daily visit from a represen- 
tative of the United States government. The 
suggestion is a reasonable one that the mail- 
carrier should attend to other government mat- | 
ters, of which a distribution of the weather | 
forecasts may be only the first upon an extending | 
list. ste | 

A writer in the North American Review 
calls attention to the evils of excessive legislation. | 
It appears that at their last annual sessions, the 
legislatures of our forty-five states enacted more 
than fourteen thousand laws—good, bad and 
indifferent. Such industry might be said to 
speak volumes for the public spirit of the 
American people if we could wink out of sight | 
the facts that many of the “acts” spring from an | 
unwholesome desire to accomplish social reforms 
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to report themselves younger than they are. | of monopoly. This signification comes from the | the road supplies must conform. This is not an 
| Finally, in the case of the very old, there is an | legal form originally taken of combining several | isolated instance. It illustrates the practicality 
| inclination to add to their years. They seem to | concerns into one under what was known as|of applied science, and the reliance of acute 


take pride in every year they have lived since |a “trust agreement.’ The phrase was soon business men upon the “expert opinion” that 


they could boast that they were octogenarians. | 
It is a little strange that this weakness of human | 
nature should be so wide-spread, and that both 
men and women should be so sensitive upon the 
subject of their ages, seeing that there is no 
condition or circumstance of life for which the 
individual is less responsible than his age. 

Social and economic conditions, as 
they are reported to exist in Guam, seem almost 
idyllic. Almost every one owns land, and lives 
happily in cultivating it; and only men do that 
necessary work, for the women remain at home, 
engaged in more appropriate duties. No man’s 
necessities constrain him to work for another. 
He is his own capitalist and hired man; conse- 
quently there are no strikes, no lockouts—no 
“labor problem,” in fact, to perplex and disturb. | 
Since there is no “effective demand’’ for what 
the people do not produce themselves, they do | 
not need money. There is neither store nor 
market on the island in which household neces- 
saries may be bought by exiles from the outside 
world, and according to Lieutenant Safford, 
viee-governor, upon whose authority the more 
essential facts stated above are based, ‘““You have 
to beg people to sell things.’”” Obviously, modern 
progress and modern ideas have a wide field in 
Guam. 





or 


A WISE CULTURE. 
Plant patience in the garden of thy soul! 
The roots are bitter, but the fruits are sweet. 
Henry Austin. 
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Changing One’s Party. 
T is sometimes cast as a reproach against a 
| public man that he has abandoned his party 
and joined himself to the organization which 
once he opposed most earnestly. The reproach 
may be just, as when a man shifts to the opposite 
party in consequence of a personal grievance, or 
for any other petty reason. 
In most cases, because most public men are 
guided by principle and conviction, a change of 


| party by prominent politicians and by individual 


voters alike is honorable and praiseworthy. 
New issues are constantly coming before the 
people. When any question becomes important, 
it is proper for every man who disagrees with his 
own party to join himself to the other party if it 
represents his opinions, and if he believes it will 


| carry those opinions into effect. 
Four years ago it was reasonable and proper 


for every Republican who desired the free coinage 
of silver to break away from his political associa- 
tions, and to vote for Mr. Bryan. It is always 
the duty of men who think the suppression of 
the sale of liquor the greatest of all political issues 
to leave the party with which they may be acting 
and join the Prohibitionists. 

The movement from one party to another is 
usually greatest in the year of a presidential elec- 
tion, because then the aims and purposes of 
parties are authoritatively set forth in the plat- 
forms adopted by the national conventions. This 


N 


shortened into “trust,” a term which seems | 
destined to survive the procedure in which it | 
originated. | 

A study of the meanings given to “trust” in| 
an old dictionary by comparison with those in a 
new one shows that words, like many other 
things, have to work harder in this bustling day 
than in the quieter days of the pasé. 


insures them against wasting materials, time and 
money. 

A class recently graduated from one of our 
largest technological schools numbered one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine young men and women. 
Eleven of them took up special studies in this 
institution or others. All but thirty-three of the 


|rest found employment within a year. They 


|engaged in the service of electric companies, 
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UNDYING DEEDS. 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 
James Shirley. | 
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A Social Duty. 
OT the least of the President’s many duties 
is that of hand-shaking. In the early | 
part of this administration Mr. McKinley, | 





| 
| 


| corporations.” 


railroads, cotton- and paper-mills, mines, machine 
works, iron and steel foundries, and others of 
our most important industrial enterprises. 

Many of the establishments that welcomed the 
young graduates are in a peculiar sense “close 
A man who had nothing but 
money might not be able even to enter their 
employ ; and if he did, his wealth would confe: 
no privileges, since they do not need money. 
They do appreciate special knowledge and tech- 
nical skill, and the man who possesses these 





like Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison, used to | Qualifications may find that they open the way 


“receive” in the East Room of the White House | Places of authority and honor. 


all who cared to present themselves at one o’clock 


The time has been when a youth who pur- 


on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. Thou- | Posed scientific pursuits had little to expect but 


sands of tourists visiting Washington were able | toil and poverty. 


The prospect must have 


to say on their return home that they had “seen | deterred many who would have endured any- 


the President.”” Even upon the stormiest days 


a goodly number appeared at the appointed | 


| hour. 


| When the Spanish War came on, so great was 
| the pressure upon the President’s time that the 
| tri-weekly receptions were abandoned, and they | 


‘have not since been resumed. Perhaps there 
| was a feeling that it might not be entirely safe to 
| admit the public indiscriminately without some 
scrutiny. 

Most of the visitors to the national capital still 
have an opportunity to see the President. For 

| excursion parties from a distance, delegates to 

| various conventions and other large groups a 
special appointment is usually made through the 

| President’s secretary. Many persons are taken 
to see the President by their representative in 
Congress, or by a Senator from their state; 

| occasionally a Cabinet officer will accompany to 
the executive mansion a few home acquaintances 
who desire to pay their respects. 

Not long ago President McKinley was obliged 
to keep a party, numbering about two hundred, 
waiting for nearly an hour on account of unex- 
pected executive duties. The unusual delay led 
“Jerry” Smith, a colored man who has long been 
employed about the White House, to remark by 

| way of consolation to those who were waiting: 
“Dere ought ter be two Presidents—one ter 
*tend ter business an’ one ter do hand-shakin’.” 
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American Fruit. 
\ FEW weeks ago a steamer sailed from New 





selected for their keeping qualities as well as for 


part of the United States exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition. 








York with twenty-five hundred barrels of | 
American apples. The cargo included | 
choice specimens of a large number of varieties, | 


thing for themselves, but who had others, depend- 
ents, to consider. To such men the application 
of science to every-day industry means much. 
In effect it has created innumerable new occupa- 
tions that offer a living and a chance to learn. 
One who deserves success will ask no more— 
until he has earned it. 


———_20e—————— 


Her Newspaper Habit. 


“6 ATHER, may I have a piece, please?” 
F asked Myra at breakfast. 

Mr. Jones dropped the paper and picked 

up the carving-knife. ‘‘Beg pardon, my dear, | 

thought I’d helped you,” said he. “Rare, or well- 


| done ?”” 


“Not a piece of steak!” cried Myra. “A piece of 
the newspaper. Give me whichever sheet you're 
not reading.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Jones, “the newspaper!” His 
eyes twinkled teasingly at his daughter, but just 
returned from college. “Well, now, I’m afraid I 
can’t spare you what you want. The ‘Monday 
Bargain Sales’ are on the back of the ‘Boer War’ 
to-day. But if the ‘Sporting Column’ will do —” 

“Quite well, thank you—since it’s on the reverse 


| of the ‘Debate on the Philippines,’ ” rejoined Myra, 


promptly. “I’ve acquired the newspaper habit, 
father, and 1 shall expect you to divide with me 
every morning.” 

Mrs. Jones looked anxious. “I do hope, child, 
you don’t read the murders and burglaries— 
they’re so disturbing to the nerves! And there’s 
a great deal in the papers not worth wasting time 
over. And the English is so poor. And news- 
papers are such unsociable things!” 

Myra coughed wickedly. Mr. Jones looked up 
defensively, then admitted he did want to know 
what was going on in the world the first thing. 
Looking over the paper at breakfast was like 
looking out of the window when one got up—just 


beauty and flavor; and the whole shipment forms | #5 2@tural and proper. 


“So I think!” agreed Myra. 
it, won’t we—both of us?” 
“Umph!” said Mr. Jones, dubiously. 


“We'll always do 


ear, for example, the issue of free silver, which a ‘ 
dominated all the rest in 1896, bids fair to be| 12 Addition to this, the State of California has | 


Hee . ses : 1 to send a car-load of miscellaneous fruit | 
| quite subordinate to others, if, indeed, it is to ®™™nse* L . 
be an issue at all. The relations of the country | to Paris once a week dyring the whole period 





by short processes, and that many more of them 
represent individual or corporate contrivances to 
utilize the power of the state for the turning of 
private grindstones. 


But the newspaper habit divided by two has 
proved quite different from the newspaper habit 
confined to one. The range of subjects discussed 
at the Jones table has broadened amazingly. 


lto its new island tone have suddenly | the exposition remains open. The fruit will 
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In replying with considerable asperity to | 
the invitation to be present at the Chicago cele- | 
bration of the anniversary of Dewey’s victory at 
Manila, Duke D’Arcos, the Spanish Minister, | 
was following the general lines of diplomatic | 
usage. At the time of Dewey’s arrival in this | 
country, invitations to his New York reception 
were sent to all members of the diplomatic corps 
in Washington. After a little conference, they 
decided that it would be improper that they, as 
representatives of nations friendly alike to Spain 
and the United States, should manifest interest 
in a victory of one nation over the other. Some 
of the diplomatic representatives, it is said, did 
not even reply to the invitations. 


The prospective value of our new posses- 
sions, from a commercial point of view, has been 
a matter of doubt and controversy. Yet even 
under the disturbed conditions which prevail, 
the exports to Cuba, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian, 
Philippine and Samoan Islands have almost 
doubled in 1899, as compared with those for the 
year preceding, and the outlook for the future is 
promising. It follows, of course, that with an 
increase of trade will come increased opportunities 
for employment and higher wages. The great 
nations of the world are eager competitors for 
commercial supremacy, and this country must 
win a foremost place or be content with condi- 
tions that invite national stagnation and decay. 


The proverbial foible of many persons for 
concealing or misrepresenting their ages is 
proved by the census to be a reality. Careful 
scrutiny of the returns of population according 
to ages in successive census years shows that 
there is a wide-spread tendency among boys and 


girls to report themselves older than they really | 


are, as if to anticipate manhood and womanhood. 
Among those who are approaching middle age, 





the tendency is in the opposite direction, namely, 


become the most prominent of all questions ; and 
next in importance is the matter of the suppres- 
sion or control of the so-called trusts. 

It is natural and excusable that any man who 
thinks that his party takes a wrong position on 
these issues should change his political associa- 
tions. The man who takes his conscience rather 
than habit for his guide in public affairs is to be 
praised, not blamed. 


——_—__~¢>—____ 


Trusts—and Trusts. 


OREIGNERS who attempt to learn our 
language are much puzzled by the variety 
of meanings which often attach to a single 

word. Just now the numerous every-day uses 
of the old English noun “trust” afford a good 
example of the wanderings of a word. 

Trust is one of the sweetest words of poetry 
and religion. The phrase “sacred trust,’’ so 
commonly used, typifies its associations. It 
means confidence. Civilized society may be 
said to rest on trust, or the confidence of man 
in man. 

When confidence shows itself in giving credit, 
a person is spoken of as ‘‘buying on trust.” In 
many parts of the country the saying, “Poor dog. 
Trust ate him up,” is used to describe a merchant 
who has lost all his property by giving too much 
credit. 

In the District of Columbia and some of the 
states, a trust in popular parlance means sub- 
stantially what is elsewhere called a mortgage. 


A person who borrows money, with real or other | 
property as security, makes out a deed of trust, | 
or as it is usually called, a “trust,’’ in favor of | 


the lender. Moreover, certain banking institu- 
tions which act as trustees are called “trust 
companies.’” 

But the use in which the word will be most 
employed in the next six months, during the 
coming political campaign, will be as a synonym 


| cross the continent in refrigerator cars, and then 
| proceed in cold storage from the Atlantic sea- 
board to France. 
Few Americans who have not travelled abroad 
are aware how small a quantity of fruit is eaten 
in Great Britain and on the continent, as com- 


| pared with the enormous supply consumed in | 


| this country. It is an old saying that an Eng- 

| lishman makes the eating of a peach almost a 
religious ceremony. London papers treat as 
prodigious the receipt of oranges from the conti- 
nent; but it is insignificant as compared with the 
amount consumed in this country. 

The European abstinence from fruit is due not 
| merely to the scarcity of fruit, but also to lack of 
| appetite for it, and a belief that, as anything 

more than an occasional article of diet, it is 
unwholesome. Our own experience as a people 
is exactly the contrary. Americans are not 
only the greatest fruit-raisers but the greatest 
fruit-eaters in the world, their taste in that 

| respect being one which their diversified climatic 

| conditions enable them to gratify in unusual 
variety. 

| It is hoped that our fruit exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition will help to gvercome the European 

prejudice, and so extend our market. It will at 
least demonstrate the pomological wealth of the 

country, and the ability to deliver it anywhere in 


good condition. 
| a certain great trunk line, the fragments are 
-taken to the company’s laboratory and care- 
| fully studied, so that when the next order for 
car-wheels is made up, if structural weakness 
, caused the accident, it may be guarded against. 
Indeed, we are told that all the purchases by this 
railroad of iron, steel, oil, lumber or what not, are 
tested by the chemists it employs, and they draw 
| up the requirements to which persons who sell 
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Science in Industry. 
T is said that whenever a car-wheel breaks, on 














Father and daughter glance over their papers, 
read aloud, discuss, draw the rest into the conver- 


| sation; breakfast has become always interesting, 


sometimes positively exciting! 

“T’ve grown to depend on the newspaper as 
much as I do on the coffee-pot,” owned Mrs. 
Jones recently. “Only the news must be poured 
out hot and passed around, like the coffee.” 

“So father and I think,” assented Myra, 


demurely. 
S of Mr. Gladstone are this year observing 
May 19th as White Rose day in his honor, 
just as Primrose day, April 19th, is universally 
observed in memory of Lord Beaconsfield. The 
popular choice of the flowers is purely arbitrary, 
as it appears that Mr. Gladstone had no especia! 
preference for white roses nor Lord Beaconslic|«! 
for primroses. 

Older nations are more apt to use symbols ‘0 
express their political opinions than are the prac- 
tical Americans. The sight of a violet still quicke!s 
the zeal of a Bonapartist, and the white rose stirs 
even now the blood of a Jacobite. 

Many charitable guilds among Englishwome. 
have adopted the white lilac as their emblem, 
because it is the favorite flower of the kindly 
Princess of Wales, and the adherents of the roy::! 
ist family of France, now represented by the Duc 
d’Orleans, wear the fleur-de-lis upon certain ani 
versaries as a silent assertion of their hopes. 

In some cases the significance of the symbol has 
changed in the course of ages. For example, 
the shamrock, which originally was typical of the 
Trinity, is now the emblem of Ireland; and tli 
thistle, which according to ancient superstitio!- 
signified courage, has appropriately become tlic 
national flower of Scotland, and there is a pret’) 
legend to give it authority. 

The Latin nations so delight in symbolism that 
they cling to certain emblems long after t! 
original meaning has been forgotten. In Florene 
on a certain day in the spring, every native me! 
and woman buys a field cricket in a tiny cas. 
and anxiously feeds it. The custom goes back tv 
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Curious Symbols. 


UCH of our English cousins as were followers 
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pagan times, and no authentic explanation is 
given of it. 

In America, emblems have never occupied a 
permanent nor an important position, not because 
the people have less sentiment than their European 
cousins, but perhaps because here the sentiment 
is always more or less tempered with practical 
considerations. 
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TENNYSON AND LOWELL. 


Mrs. Procter, the wife of ‘Barry Cornwall,” was 
a great figure in London literary society when 
Mr. Lowell was United States minister at the 
Court of St. James. Her husband had been a 
minor poet whom all the English writers of his 
time had loved, and her own reminiscences when 
she was over eighty were stocked with stories 
of Lamb, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Scott, 
Carlyle, Dickens and Thackeray. She was one of 
Mr. Lowell’s warmest friends. 

Mrs. Procter was most anxious to bring Tenny- 
son and Mr. Lowell together. Tennyson, who was 
whimsical in his prejudices, made various excuses, 
and affected to believe that Mr. Lowell was a 
poet of little importance and an after-dinner orator 
whose graces of style were overrated. 

One day Mrs. Procter told Mr. Tennyson that 
Mr. Lowell had written some lines on her birthday, 
and that she must insist upon reading them to 
him. 

The English poet looked at her askance, and 
submitted with bad grace. Mrs. Procter did not 
go further than the opening line: 

I know a girl—they say she’s eighty. 

Tennyson scowled and sprang to his feet with a 
gesture of impatience. “Too familiar!” he growled 
out in high disdain, and refused to listen to the 
remaining lines. 

Mrs. Procter persevered in her efforts to bring 
the two poets together, and they finally met and 
became intimate friends. Mr. Tennyson was a 
man of many caprices, and had a touch of shyness 
and cold reserve which made him unwilling to 
meet a stranger. 
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RUSKIN HALL. 


Walter Vrooman of St. Louis has established 
the first poor man’s college in England. He has 
planted a d atic institution in the midst of 
Oxford University. 

The founder and principal of Ruskin Hall has 
tried to embody in his plans the high social ideals 
of John Ruskin, and this is, briefly, his method 
of carrying them out. The poor man’s college is 
supported by the poor man himself. The public 
is not asked to contribute a penny toward his 
maintenance. 

The cost of living is reduced to a minimum: 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars a year for 
board, and thirty dollars for tuition; but that 
money the student must pay. 

There is not a servant on the place. 








members take their share in household work; | 


some of them cook and clean, others make beds. 
Alcoholic liquor is not to be brought on the 
premises. 

There are twenty-nine students, and the hall is 
full. They may stay a month or year, as suits 
them best. There are no holidays. In a few 
cases, the employers of the men have so sympa- 
thized in their ambition that they have kept their 
posts open until their return. 

The subjects taught are history, great impor- 
tance being paid to constitutional history as 
essential to good citizenship, political economy, 
sociology, present-day institutions, with lectures 
on the teaching of John Ruskin, and the art and 
architecture of Oxford. 
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A GENEALOGICAL JOKE. 


The fruit that grows on the genealogical tree is 
generally dry, but not always dry with humor. 


Occasionally it develops a little juice, which surely 


should be carefully preserved. “Sylvanus Urban” 
tells in the Cornhill Magazine a story which we 
gladly perpetuate. 

A man applied to the herald’s college for a coat 
of arms. In such a case it is pleasant to be able 
to borrow one from a celebrated ancestor. This 
man could not remember that he had a great- 
grandfather or a grandmother even, and of course 
could not mention any achievement by any of his 
ancestors which could be used as the basis of a 
coat of arme. 

But the officer to whom he applied was not 
easily discouraged. “Have you not done some- 
thing yourself?” he asked. 


“Nothing, I fear,’ said the man, adding as a | 


pathetic antithesis, that once, “being locked in 
Ludgate Prison for debt, I found means to escape 
from an upper window.” 

“And how did you get down?” 


“I got a cord, fixed it around the neck of King 


Lud’s statue, and lowered myself down.” 

“Just the thing! There you have it—honor 
enough. Lineally descended from King Lud. 
His coat of arms is good enough for you.” 
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PUT IT WRONG. 


Many stories are told of the way in which Mrs. | 


Siddons, the famous tragic actress, alarmed people 
in private life. 

She was visiting at the country-seat of a friend. 
One day the butler, who was passing her the butter, 
hastily withdrew the plate, saying, “Excuse me, 
Madam, there is a fly on the butter.” 

“A fly, say ye!” came in those never-to-be- 
forgotten tones. “How gat he there?” 

Upon which the butler’s wits promptly forsook 


him, and he began to stammer unintelligible expla- | 


ations, to the vast amusement of the company. 


His fate was similar to that of a meek young man | 
5 who essayed conversation with Fanny Kemble, 


the niece of Mrs. Siddons. She also was possessed 
of a tragic manner, and tones not much below 
those of her aunt in their power of inspiring awe 
in the breasts of her listeners. 

The unfortunate young man met the actress at 


All the | 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


Rome, and as an opening remark after his intro- | 
duction said timidly, “I hear you have very fine 
hotels in America.” 

“Sir!” was thundered at him in such a way that 
he almost jumped from pure fright. “I have no 
hotels in America!” 


CAMORRA. 


The Camorra has an enormous influence over | 
common life in Naples, and the visitor there must | 
also suffer. It became, long ago, an association of 
thieves and murderers, sworn to help one another | 
| in the hour of need, and to share the proceeds of 
the combined picking and stealing from the rest 
of the world. This was the obsolete form of the 
Camorra, and being a foe to the government, it 
was proscribed; but even nowadays there are 
kindred societies which owe their existence to it. 
Temple Bar says that, as a rule, its influence is 
felt chiefly by outsiders in a methodical and public 
assault upon their pockets. 

The stranger anxious to reach the Capri steamer 
steps into the little boat at the landing-stage of 
Santa Lucia, and bids the handsome bronzed 
boatman row him with all speed to his goal. The 
man shows his teeth with a merry smile, and a 
hearty “Si, signore.” 

Half-way there, however, he may take it into 
his head to rest his oars. 

“T go no farther, signor,” he says, “unless you 
pay me five francs.” 

‘ Fh ee exclaims the stranger, justly 
mn n 

“As you please,” says the boatman, idly jogging 
his vessel | side 10 side, to see what Pie the 
motion has upon his victim. “The st r 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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> is 
whistling, you hear, to show that it will start in 
two minutes.” 

“T’ll see that you are put into the hands of the | 
police, my friend!” remarks the stranger, in a! 
passion. ‘Well, get along! I'll pay you, since I 
can’t help myself | 

“The money first my rift and only when he 
| has it in hand, does he fulfil his undertaking. | 

If the stranger —— on reaching the | 
steamer, the captain s s his shoulders and | 
holds his tongue. If, on his return, he tells the 
police, they shrug their shoulders and make no | 
sug estions. These officials know better than to 
get into the Camorra’s bad books. 


ALL ABOUT A SIGNATURE. 


Tellers and clerks of savings-banks have a rare 
opportunity to study human nature. All sorts of 
people, with many strange notions of the methods 
| and purposes of banks, come before them. A 
|teller of a Boston savings-bank sends to The 
| Companion a true story of a good Irishwoman 
| who came to the bank to open an account. 


“Please write your name on that line,” said the 
official, pushing toward the woman a book and a 

pen. 
“Do yez want me first name?” she asked, taking 
| the pen in her hand. 
“Yes, your full name, and middle initial if you 
| have any.” 
| “Do yez want me husband’s name?” 
“Yes, his last name, but your own first name.” 
| “Oh, me name before I was married?” 

“No—your given name—Ellen or Bridget —’”’ 

“Sure, then, me name is nayther wan 0’ them!” 

“Well, what is it, then?” 

“Sure, it’s Mary.” 

“Very well. ere are others waiting for you, 
so please hurry and write your name.” 

“Ah, sure, do yez want the ‘Mrs.’?” 

“No, never mind that. Now go ahead.” 

“Ah, sure, mister, I would, honest; but ye see, 
I can’t write!” 





APPRECIATIVE JAPANESE. 


As illustrating the magnanimity of the Japanese, 
and their appreciation of good feeling in others, a 
New York physician tells the Times of an incident 
that happened while a United States transport, 
returning from Manila, was lying in a Japanese 
port. 

“Some of the soldiers got leave, hired bicycles, 
and went riding,” said the doctor. “One of them, 
while coasting down-hill, ran over a man. They 
| promptly arrested him, and he was taken before 
| @ magistrate. 

“We all went up from the transport to see how 
things went with him. The magistrate heard the 
| case, and fined him five dollars for running over a 

blind man. 

| “*What!’ said the soldier, ‘was the man blind? 
| Here, give him twenty dollars,’ and he pulled out 
a a gold-piece, and handed it over to 
the magistrate. 

| “And what do you think they did? They were 
| so pleased that oF remitted the fine, or would 
| have done so, only the soldier would not take it 
| back, but insisted on its being given to the blind 
|man, and then they gave him a diploma, setting 
forth what he had done.” 








RESOURCES OF CULTURE. 


| A distinguished lecturer once told a story of an 

engagement he had made to deliver a discourse in 
| one of the interior towns, on the subject of “The 
Beacon Lights of Civilization.” 


“T reached the place,” he said, ‘‘a, little behind 
time, and went directly to the hall. A large 
audience had assembled. I was introduced in due 
form by the Te of the literary society under 
| whose auspices I was to appear, and laying | 
| manuscript on the desk before me I opened it anc 
waited a moment for the applause to subside. 
Imagine my horror when I found I had acciden- 
tally brought along the wrong lecture—one on the 
‘Wonders of Modern Electrical Science’ !”’ 

“What did you do?” asked one of the group to 
whom he was narrating the incident. 

“I went right ahead,” he replied. ‘The audience 
didn’t know the difference.” 





AN EXCITING RUN. 


The following incident in Lord Wolseley’s mili- 
tary career is recorded as having taken place 
when he was in his twenties, and had been in the | 
British army three years. He speaks of it himself 
as the most exciting experience of his life. | 


It was in Burma, and Wolseley was in char 
of a small detachment. During the advance he 
had the bad luck to fall into a deep hole, and | 
when he crawled out found himself on the enemy’s | 
side. As he ae my he was met with such a| 
shower of bullets that he slid back in short order. 
After a few minutes he came out again, and amid 
a —— volley, ran for his life. e was nearly | 
two hundred yards from the British line, and was 
hit three times before he reached a place of safety. 
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By Clinton Scollard 
HERE traffic pours along the pave 
With such uncloistral din, 


How strange to see your frondage wave, 
A close-walled plot within! 


You, of that wilding sisterhood, 
Whose feet are wont to stray 

Down the dim aisleways of the wood, 
Far from the garish day. 


How you must miss the homelike hush 
Again and yet again,— 

The twilight vespers of the thrush, 
The matins of the wren! 


How you must yearn above to peer 
And see a leafy sky! 

How you must lean and long to hear 
A forest wind steal by! 


How you must sorrow not to thrill 
At every old refrain,— 

The gurgling rapture of the rill, 
The hill-song of the rain! 


Your heart, an exile, ranges far 

Down wood-ways drenched with dew; 
And I, O fair familiar, 

Am such an exile, too! 


——_—__~-¢@—_—— 


Charity. 


F I were a breeze of Nature’s making, 
Freighted with coolness and scent and dew, 
I never would set the tall trees shaking, 
Or blow through the meadows the summer 
through. 


But I’d leave the green, and, for very pity, 
Would lift my burden of dainty scents, 

And straightway fly to the crowded city, 
Among the heat of the tenements. 


And I’d find some poor little, pale little, child 
there, 
Who never had known the sea or skies, 
And I'd kiss her lips till I left a smile there, 
And another look in her tired eyes. 


And I’d bring her the breath of the great waves 
breaking, 
And odor of pines from the open plain, 
Till she would forget that her brow was aching, 
And lift up her poor little head again. 


Now don’t you think this the nicest way, dear, 
For a breeze to act, beyond word or doubt? 
Because—there’s a moral tucked away here, 
If only your eyes could find it out. 
THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 
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Loyal to the Lord’s Day. 


yECENTLY a large party of rail- 
Y road conductors made a trip to 
a Southern city. They arrived 
on Saturday evening. In the 
morning one of the conductors, 
noticing that a member of the 
party, a friend of his, was 
dressing with more than usual 
care, asked him: 

“Are you going with us on 
the excursion ?”’ 

“No,”’ was the reply. “It 
is Sunday, and I happen to like to go to church 
on Sundays.” ‘To another questioner he made 
practically the same reply. 

This brought on a discussion in which, event- 
ually, a majority of the members of the party 
engaged; and finally, when the conductor who 
preferred to go to church started on his way, he 
found himself one of a company of some two 
hundred men, who had all been influenced by 
his quiet example. 

We lately read of a young lady who quite as 
nobly “‘stood by her colors’’ at a summer resort. 
A college graduate, she possessed not only 
fine musical and scholarly accomplishments, but 
bright talents, wealth and personal beauty. Nat- 
urally her social influence was unquestioned. 
When Sunday came, a large party of boarders 





planned a horseback excursion, not doubting that | in 


she would join them. 

“Why, no,” she replied, when appealed to, “I 
am going to church.” 

In vain the thoughtless company pleaded vaca- 
tion liberty, disparaged the “stuffy little country 
church,’”’ and protested that the “sleepy old 
minister’? was “no preacher.’’ She reproved 
them in her sweet way, suggested that the “city 
boarders” might help to wake up the poor old 
minister and his people, and then went to church 
as she had intended. 

The horseback party departed with only a 
fraction of its expected number. 

Before the season closed, the little church had 
a Sunday crowd of strangers, and not only the 
Christian young lady but several of her friends 
sang in the choir and had classes in the Sunday 
school. These incidents invite two reflections. 
There is no better mark of sterling character than 
the moral independence that foregoes a popular 
pleasure for duty’s sake—the conscientious frank- 
ness that fearlessly refuses to “go with the 
crowd.” Stand alone on a high principle, and 
the crowd will be more likely to come your way. 

The obvious penalties of disregarding the 
Lord’s day as a day of rest ought to lessen the 
tendency to sneer against the “Puritan Sabbath.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Human rights, as well as divine laws, are sacred, 
and both the beneficence and the sanctity of 
Sunday are testified to by the physical and 
mental nature of man. 

Is not much of the business plea of “necessity,” 
which exacts human toil seven days in the week, 
a narrow and mistaken commercialism? Is not 
the imitating of the “European Sunday,” spend- 
ing the day in exhausting sport or travel, an 
abuse of nature and a cause of moral enervation ? 
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Old-Time College Life. 
Mm RASHDALL, a fellow of New College, 





Oxford, has lately written the history of 

this college. In it we find some curious 

facts, which can hardly fail to be of interest to 
American boys. 

Oxford University is an accumulation of twenty- 


one colleges, huge, gray, stately buildings, each | by 


set in its own gardens, or park, or woods. Per- 
haps the largest and most stately of these colleges 
is the one which for five hundred years has been 
called “New.” Of this Mr. Rashdall writes: 


It was built, a hundred years before the dis- 
covery of America, by a great lord, William de 
Wykeham, and was an expression of the most 
advanced ideas of education entertained in his 
= 4 So far as the architecture and plan of the 
buildings are concerned, the five centuries which 
have since elapsed have suggested but little that 
is better. male and American college-builders 
still follow De keham’s model. 

But there is no better measure of the difference 
between the old time and the new than the con- 
trast between the “‘thorough education” which he 
ogg to give and that which boys now receive. 

i 





e undergraduate in De Wykeham’s time, in | 


order to obtain his B. A. degree, studied the logic 
of Porph and Boethius, something of Aristotle 
and enough of arithmetic to enable him to find 
Easter. Three 


studying Aristot. 
and astrolo 

He lived 
was one shilling a week. 
_— of bread and a pot of beer at dawn. His 

inner was eaten at ten in the morning. He was 
given one suit of clothes yearly. Three times a 

ear each student was required secretly to tell 

e masters of all the misbehavior of his fellows, 
who then “received competent castigation.” 

The rules laid down by De Wykeham prohibited 
visits to taverns or “spectacles,” the keeping of 
dogs, the playing of chess and other “noxious 
and illicit sports, shooting with arrows or other 


ie, Boethius, geometry, astronomy 
“4 college. His allowance of money 


hag more were usually spent in | 


| 
| 


His breakfast was a | 


| 


| 


| 





| 


missiles, dancing, running, wrestling, or other 


incautious and inordinate amusements.” 


The only recreation permitted was the asse 


m- | 
bling around the fire on winter nights to indulge | 


in “singing, or the reading of ms and chronicles 
of the realm, and of the wonders of the world.” 

The college was summoned to dinner by two 
poor scholars, who ran around the 
shouting, in bad Latin and worse French, “Tempus 
est vocandi 4 ma we!” 





uadrangles | 


nger ’ oO Md . 
But the seigneurs were obliged to eat in absolute | 


silence. How would the American college boy 
like the undergraduate life of De Wykeham’s day? 
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Captain Margedant. 


HERE died recently at Hamilton, Ohio, a 
German who distinguished himself in our 
Civil War. . Although at the time of his 
death he was scarcely known outside his own 
ward, he had perhaps achieved the distinction of 
being “mentioned in the reports” oftener than any 
other officer of inferior rank in the Union army. 


He was a skilful topographer, and as he served | yj 


throughout the war, and was employed by several 
generals to make plans of their battle-fields, and 
was uniformly praised for his efficiency, he had an 
opportunity to obtain a very unusual number of 
these honorable acknowledgments. 


Margedant was born in Prussia, and came to this 
country in 1855. On the breaking out of hostilities. 
six years afterward, he rai a@ compan of 
German Turners, or athletes, which did excellent 
service throughout the war. But Captain Marge- 
dant’s accomplishments as a topographer led to 
his assignment to other duties than the comman 
of a company in the field. And his work brough 
him into more danger than a post in the line would 
have done. One of his mentions from General 
Rosecrans was for ‘valuable services as a recon- 
noitering officer in the face of a storm of bullets.” 

Under General Thomas, Morgedent was to 
zraphical engineer on the battle-field of Chic 
mauga. At one time, as Genera 
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ation. 

ouse, then the field headquarters, refus- 
ing any escort, and at_a critical moment galloped 
off toward the enemy. Before he was aware, he was 
up to the enemy’s second line of defence. Although 
he had not intended to go quite so far, he proceeded 
to reconnoitre the ground thorough! . He then 
successfully returned with a report which was of 
great use in the winning of the battle. 

When his regiment was mustered out, General 
Thomas ordered Captain Margedant to remain in 
the field, “his services ane greatly needed.” 

Margedant took part in thirty-six battles, begin- 
ning with Philippi, in 1861, and ending with Atlanta, 

1 Such a record is entitled to great honor, 
for Margedant was not rendering a son’s duty, to 
which he had been born, but was bestowing the 
service of a foreigner who loved the coun to 
which he had but lately come. He has a humbler 

lace with Lafayette, Steuben, Von Kalb and 
laski—and with hundreds of brave German 
officers of the Civil War. 
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Strange Visitors. 


OUNTRIES that trade with all parts of the 
world receive at times unbidden guests, 
some of which succeed in making good 

their footing, and acquire the style and title of 
natives. Cockroaches are among these uninvited 
immigrants. Now and then a really formidable 
visitor enters a country unchallenged. One such 
intruder found safe and permanent quarters in 
the reptile house of the Zoélogical Gardens in 
London. Mr. Bartlett used to tell the story with 
glee. 

One day a sailor called at the office, and asked 
for the superintendent. Upon being questioned, 
he explained that he had found “a sarpint” in the 
hold of a ship which was lying in one of the 
London docks after the voyage home from India. 
The sailor had brought the stranger to the Gardens 
as the most likely place at which to dispose of it. 

“There’s a beauty for ym he said, opening 
the mouth of the rice sack he held in his hand. 

Mr. Bartlett looked, and saw, to his amazement, 
a@ magnificent cobra, with hood expanded, appar- 
ently ready to strike. The sailor hastily closed 





the bag, while Mr. Bartlett fetched a bell fines, 
into which the snake was put until it could be 
transferred to a cage. 

The sailor spoke of another and larger snake 
that he had seen in the hold. This he hoped to 
eatch if he could find a customer. Mr. Bartlett 
promised to buy it, and gave the man some much 
needed advice about the handling of snakes. 

Perhaps the advice made him cautious. At 
an the other dangerous visitor to English 
shores did not find its way to the Gardens. For 
the sake of the sailors it is to be hoped that it did 
not put to sea in the hold. 

There is a well-authenticated story of a Liver- 

1 fruiterer who received _a crate of melons— 
fogether with a snake. hen the crate was 
unpacked, the head of a fine Southern viper was 
seen protruding from the straw at the top. The 
snake was coaxed into a bottle by the aid of a 
stick, and is said to have been transferred to a 
museum, 

Lizards are pretty creatures, but it is not an 
altogether pleasant dinner experience to find one 
squatting between the layers as one cuts a banana 
from the bunch. Such cases are recorded on 
unimpeachable authority. 

It is a little harder than usual to account for the 
lizard recently found in an American register-till 

a London merchant, and 4 L- presented to 
the Zoélogical Society. There is no possible doubt 
that the lizard belongs to a species which has its 
home in western Africa and Canaries. How 
it pot to America, and found its way into the till, 
to be therein imported into England,—as the finder 
believes was the case,—will never be known. 





HE phantom time of day is here. 
Some spirit from celestial air 
Unto our blindness draweth near, 
And in our musing seems to share. 


Who hath not in a darkening wood 

At twilight’s moment dimly known 
That all his hurts were understood 

By some near presence not his own? 


That all his griefs were quieted, 
His apprehensions given release, 
And that upon his troubled head 
Was laid the viewless hand of Peace? 


Too vague for shape, too sweet for fear, 
Unknown in days of strain and stress; 

But with that twilight presence near, 
Who does not feel its tenderness? 
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Scaring ‘‘Sis Abner.”’ 


HUNDRED years ago or more there lived 

in northern Vermont, then sparsely settled, 

@ family by the name of Warren. Many 
anecdotes are told of the “doings” of the “Warren 
boys.” In fact, their pranks are still current 
topics of conversation in the households of their 
descendants. One amusing story is told in For- 
ward of Abner Warren, the “middle one of seven 
boys,” who, from his general timidity and the fact 
that he frequently assisted his mother in house- 
hold duties, was dubbed “Sis Abner” by his 
teasing brothers. 

One afternoon Abner was sent to a neighbor’s 
for a roll of sole leather, and his three older 
brothers laid a plot to scare him. One of them 

dup as a bear. He put on an old bearskin 
coat and cap, pole black stockings over his hands 
and arms, and blacked his face. Then he stood 
in the shelter of a spruce-tree, which Abner must 
pass on his way home, and the other boys con- 
cealed themselves near by to “see the fun.” 
as ge dusky in the woods as Abner 
came hi g along the path. When he was just 
abreast of the spruce, the “bear” showed himself 


on all fours, and uttered a dreadful roar! Then 
he rose on his hind feet. 
For a half-minute Abner stood as if petrified. 


Then he raised the roll of sole leather and brought 
it down with a resounding whack on the bear’s 
head. Twice, three times he struck, and then fled 
down the path at the top of his speed. He did not 
stop until he met his father at the house door, 
when he gasped out that he had seen a bear! 

In less e than it takes to tell it Abner and his 
father, with the eg Seto musket, were speed- 
ing along the path to hunt the bear. 

hey soon met the three boys, one of them with 
sore head and a bleeding nose—a very so 

bear.” Rather shameface the brothers tol 
their story. The father laughed amoderately. 
Abner was a “brave boy,” he declared, and John’s 
sore head was no more than his Bg deserts. 
Abner was never called “Sis” after that. 


a 
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Escape From the Press-Gang. 


HEN war was declared against Great 
W Britain in 1812 the American rallying cry 
was, “No impressment.’” The motive 
for this may be gathered from an incident related 
in Doctor Marshall’s biography of Commodore 
Macdonough, U.8. N. Macdonough was at the 
time captain of the brig Gulliver, from New York 
to Liverpool, and on the evening preceding her 
departure from Liverpool, was on shore. A 
stranger approached him and asked if he belonged 
to any vessel in the harbor. The instant that the 
captain named the Gulliver he was surrounded 
and seized by the press-gang, who took him on 
board an English frigate. The commanding officer 
of the frigate paid no attention to the American’s 
objections to this indignity, but ordered him 
forward. 


Macdonough had to obey. He was shortly com- 
manded to “turn in,” and going below, he hung up 
a hammock and climbed into it without undressing. 

About midnight the rm of the guard too’ 
the hammock next his. aiting until the corporal 
was asleep, our captain rose, doffed his clothes, 
and put on those of the British officer. Then he 
coolly climbed the ladder and walked out on the 
spar deck, to the ship’s side. 

“Sentry,” said he, “what boat is that at the 
boom?” . 

“The second cutter, sir,”” was the reply. 

The natural tone of the sentry’s answer sexe 
Macdonough renewed confidence, and he boldly 
walked up to the officer of the deck, and touchin 
his cap, said: ‘I would like to overhaul the secon: 
cutter, sir. I think there is rum aboard her.” 

Bn | well, corporal,” answered the officer, 
“search the boat and gee what you can find.” 

The Yr went quickly forward, sprang out 
through the port upon the swinging boom, and 
dropped into the cutter. As quick as thought he 
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cut the rope that secured her, and the flood-tide 
—s strongly up the river, he quickly dropped 


astern. 
“Help, help!” he shouted. “The boat’s loose!” 
“Get out oars!”’ responded the officer of the 
deck. ‘You can hold her against the tide.” 
Macdonough got the oars, and before his purpose 
was realized the cutter was some distance up the 
river, and he —— all his might at the oars. 
The sentries discharged their muskets at him 
but the —- made good his escape and regained 
is own ship. 
“Tll make the ~- a pay for this!” he said; 
and he kept his word. 
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A Clever Mule. 


** 4S clever as a mule” may well replace the old 
saying in regard to that animal’s stupidity, 
as numberless incidents are appearing in 

print illustrative of the mule’s intelligence. The 

New Orleans Times-Democrat gives this one: 


“A pack-mule that has seen service gets very 
cunning,” said an ex-soldier. ‘We had one old 
fellow who had been in the army for twelve or 
fifteen years, and he knew as much as most of the 
men. e was occasionally used as a leader, and 
was very fond of the job, because in that position 
he had no load to carry. To see him mancuvring 
to get to the front was very comical. 

“The regulation pack weighs two hundred 
pounds, and the mules soon learn to ‘size it up’ to 
a hicety, refusing to gg? hing more. For . 
that reason they are blindfolded while being 
loaded, else they would be continually looking 
to see whether the pack was inside the 








“On one occasion we received a coffin to be sent 

to Siboney, and the old mule referred to was 
selected to ca it. The coffin weighed only 
——- pounds, but he must have concluded 
from its size that it weighed a ton, and he immedi- 
ately began to groan in the most pitiful manner, 
exactly like a human being. 
“When the coffin was put on his back he 
pretended to stagger, and sagged down as if he 
were carrying a ten-inch gun. At the same time, 
he turne s head and looked at me with a 
mournful expression that was as easily read as so 
much print. ‘Good heavens!’ he seemed to say. 
‘Are you going to allow me to be crushed by this 
enormous burden ?’ 

“We were all shrieking with laughter, and tried 

line, but not an inch 


to make him take his place in line 
would he Lee ow At last he deliberately rolled 
over and knocked the coffin off. That settled it. 
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We let the old rascal take the bell, and I could 
oe gl him chuckling as it was looped around 


s neck. 
“Another mule was then blindfolded, and took 
on the coffin without much trouble.” 


> 


Twice in One Day. 


Te poorest family in Japan usually has its 
own house. This implies a great many 
houses in a city of nearly a million and a 
half of inhabitants, and explains why Tokyo gives 
the impression of being an immense and rather 
mean-looking village—an impression heightened 
by the fact that the rich do not usually display 
their wealth by adorning the street side of their 
houses, but reserve for the interior and back 
garden all the artistic or floral adornments for 
which they may have a taste. 


The cheap appearance of most Japanese houses 
is simply a consequence of the frequent fires. 
Professor Milne, in his book on earthquakes, 


says: 

Tn one winter I was a spectator of three fires, 
each of which was said to have destroyed more 
than ten thousand houses”—in all about a tenth of 
all the houses in Tokyo. These fires follow regu- 
lar tracks like cyclones. 

A nope part of the city’s ee depends 
for its living upon the work of building new houses 
and streets. These persons, naturally, oppose all 
efforts to improve the fire-extinguishing service. 

A fire is apt to be made the occasion of a picnic. 
The houses are soon rebuilt; and it often happens, 
we are told, that a man’s house is burned down 
twice in one day, because, after the ay! the 
shifting wind brings the flames back in that direc- 


ion. 

This statement is not so improbable as it may 
seem at first sight, since some of the Japanese 
keep in stock the material for complete houses, 
nicely fitted and finished, so that they need only 
to be put together and raised like tents. 
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Crossed Wires. 


RASSHOPPERS have been known to stop 

a railroad train, and snakes or eels have 

often been drawn into a water-pipe with 

disagreeable results, but what is probably the first 

story of a snake’s interference with telegraphy 
comes from Country Life. 

Early last November there was trouble on the 
wires north of London. Tests were at once made, 
and the difficulty was located a few miles north 
of Peterborough. A lineman was sent on his 
bicycle, and found a dead snake, four feet long, 
which been thrown up over the wires by boys. 
The snake’s body was causing a short circuit, and 
interru ting the messages of the world’s metrop- 
olis. rouble was remedied in half an hour 
from the time it was first discovered. : 

Another story is told of a mysterious interfer- 
ence with messages on the wires between Kansas 
City and Denver. The ee was variable. 
At last it was discovered that a young cowherd 
on the press had driven spikes into a telegraph- 
pole, climbed it, and placing a piece of board 
across the wires, had secured a sightly lookout 
station from which to watch the cattle as the) 


grazed. ? 
The board was often left there, and in a rail 


became wet enough to cause a short circuit of the 
wires on which it rested. 


> 


Proved Too Much. 
T> troubles of housekeepers with their 





“help” are endless, and many that actually 

happen are quite as funny as those that find 
their way into print through the active imagin:- 
tions of the gifted young men who write for the 
comic journals. 


The mistress of an establishment went into the 
— — morning to see how her new cook wa» 
ting along. 
ecrhere was's wash-basin in the sink, half-full of 
water, and a cake of soap was floating in it. ; 
“This is wasteful, Keturah,” she said. “When 
you wash your hands, always take out the soap 
and empty the water.’ _ 
“T haven’t used that wash-pan at all to-day, 
ma’am!” replied Keturah, tnaignene’y. S 
The next day Keturah was hunting for a nev 
situation. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 




















The Kind Little Rain-Drops. 


“@\H dear! I am all drying up!” 
“Andi.” “Andi.” “And I.” 
So said some thirsty violets, 
Afraid that they would die. 


“Take courage. I have come to help.” 
“andi.” “And I.” “And I.” 
So said a shower of rain-drops 
A-hurrying from the sky. 


The pretty blossoms drank their fill, 
Looked up and sweetly smiled. 
There is a lovely lesson here 
For you, my little child. 
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The Story of a Pretty Pink Parachute. 


AUST Sarah fastened the last bit of pink silk 
thread to the square of pink tissue - paper, 


deftly knotted the four ends together, attached a , 


little weight to keep it steady, and then 
held it aloft. There was a stiff breeze, 
and as she let it go it floated gaily across 


| town, and I was so lonesome till this pretty | 

| balloon came to keep me company. I was afraid | 

| it would fly away where I couldn’t catch it, so I 

| tied a string to it—I got it out of mamma’s work- 
box. She always lets me have the pink strings, 

| cause they’re so pretty. Don’t you want to fly 

| my balloon ?”’ she asked, her face dimpling with | 


| smiles. ‘You may if you’ll be very careful and 
not let go of the string.” 
| The boys looked queerly at each other. 
“Thank you,” Victor said at last; “but we 
must go home. It is nearly dinner-time.’’ 
“ Besides,”’ added Festus, ‘‘we’d rather see you 
fly it.” 
“Isn’t it pretty 2” asked the child, as the boys | 
eyed the parachute. | 





“It is the prettiest one I ever saw!” said | give one!” she thought, as she pulled it open. | 
Inside was just what she had longed for, a new | 


Victor, gallantly. 
“The very prettiest !’”” said Festus. 
“Come again some day,” invited the little one, | 


saw how bad Betty felt, she put on her best 
thinking-cap, and soon had made up a clever 
plan for a birthday surprise without any party. 

For several days before the birthday, Betty 
noticed that auntie looked very funny and myste- 
rious, and she just knew something nice was 
going to happen. 

When she opened her eyes on the morning of 
her birthday, she saw, leaning up against the 
side of her bed, a large bag. It looked like the 
bags that ragmen use to gather rags in, and 
seemed to be full of something very odd in shape. 

Betty jumped out of bed to look at it, and 
there, tied to the draw-string, was a card with 
her name on it. Of course she knew it was a 
birthday present. “But what a funny way to 


doll-carriage for her Christmas doll. 
At breakfast-time she found under her plate a 


Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
PUZZLE. 

I am composed of eight letters representing 
eight words: A number; a circle; a measure; a 
sheep; a number; an insect; part of the face ; 
is affirmative. My whole is the name of a great 
country. 

2. 


NINE-LETTER DIAMOND. 


In minute. A boy’s nickname. A large city. 
orelate. Mirth. precious stone. An allotted 
portion. Termination. In minute. 


3. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
A rich and proud old 12345 swell 
In yonder 34521 house doth dwell. 
The 1234567 gun I often hear 
While gathering 1423567 beside the mere. 
The 12345 upon his horny hands 
Are thick as 54321 on stubble lands. 
The 12345 is loved by great and small, 
And oft is 45231 enough for all. 
The luscious 12345 hang on the tree, 
With some to 51342 for thee and me. 





the yard. Victor and Festus sprang 
after it, but as Victor’s legs were the 
longer he reached the spot where the 
parachute fluttered to the ground just 
an instant before Festus came up. 

“It’s lovely!”” he shouted back to 
Aunt Sarah, as he held it at arm’s 
length. 

His aunt smiled, and went indoors, 
while Victor let the parachute go on its 
second voyage. 

“I want to fly it next time,” said 
Festus. 

“No, you are too little,’”’ answered 
Victor, disentangling the silk threads. 

“I think you might let me. It’s as 
much mine as yours.” 

But the elder boy did not argue the 
matter, and away sped the pretty play- 
thing on its third, fourth and fifth 
flights. Then by a little dexterous 
scrambling over a pile of stones Festus 
had the treasure in his hand. 

Victor eyed it jealously. 

“You’d better let me fly it,” he urged. 
“T can make it go twice as high as you 
can!’’ 

“T guess it’s the wind instead of you,’’ 
laughed Festus. 

Victor reddened. 

“There’s skill in doing such things,” 
he said, loftily. 

But Festus sent it off, and up, up it 
went, over the apple-tree. 

“Oh dear!” fretted Victor. “Now 
you’ve made it go right where it’ll be 
spoiled !’” 

They watched it breathlessly, for 
those gnarled branches had proved the 
ruin of more than one such toy. But it 
sailed along lazily till it was beyond the 
tree, and on and on, over the adjoining 
yard. The boys climbed the fence, but 
the parachute did not come down. It 
rose higher and higher. 

“Tt is going into that elm!” cried 
Victor. But no, it skirted the branches 
safely, and the children drew a breath 
of relief. 

“Don’t you s’pose it’ll ever come 
down ?”? asked Festus, sadly. 

“Course ’twill! There, now it’s go- 
ing to catch on that telegraph-wire! 
No, it’s got past!’ 

It went on and on, over houses and 
trees. At last, after several minutes, it 
seemed to go down far ahead, two streets away. 

Victor sighed. ‘“We’ll never find it!’ he said. 
“That pretty pink parachute!” 

“Perhaps we can,” was the hopeful rejoinder. 
“Come, let’s ask mamma if we can go over on 
Salina Street.”” Having obtained the desired 
permission, away they sped. 

“What’ll you do if a boy’s found it?’’ queried 
Festus. 

“Make him give it up, of course! It’s ours.’ 

“Yes, if it’s a little boy,”’ reasoned Festus. 
“But what if it’s a big boy ?”’ 

“You don’t s’pose I’m afraid of a big boy, do 
you? If he won’t give it to me, I’ll fight him! 
I’m not going to let anybody trample on my 
rights!” and as Victor walked along he almost 
hoped he should find the parachute in the posses- 
sion of some one who would not yield it without 
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a Struggle. 

Dut the way to the parachute was much farther | 
thai they had dreamed. Indeed, they were about 
to give up the search when Festus spied some- | 
thi. pink between the trees. Then a moment's | 
Wall: brought them to a plain little house, in | 
front of which was a small girl running up and 
down. She held a string attached to a pink 
panichute ! 

“it’s ours!”” whispered Festus, excitedly. 

When the child saw them she smiled. 

“Isn’t my new balloon nice?” she asked. “It | 
flew right down from the sky a few minutes ago! 
I think it came from one of the stars! Mammal] | 
tell me when she gets home. She has gone down | 
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EXHIBITS IN THE 


courteously, as her callers moved down the street. | 
Victor glanced at his brother. 
“You don’t care if I didn’t ask her for it, do | 
you ?”’ he questioned. 
“Course I don’t! I’d care if you had! Wasn’t | 
she happy over it? And isn’t she the sweetest 
little girl? Why, I’m ’most glad it flew away!” 
And the surprising answer from Victor was, 
“So’m I!” Emma ©. Down. 


| calico bag to keep buttons in. 
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tiny bag made of pink silk. Inside, wrapped in 
cotton, was a ring with the tiniest speck of a 
diamond in it. How she danced about and 
hugged papa and auntie! 

When she got ready to start for school, she 
found, in place of her old book-satchel, a new 
school-bag, with a story-book in it. It was hard 
to have to leave that at home, and put her school- 
books in its place. Jane, the cook, gave her a 
She found this at 
noon, up in her room; also a pretty laundry-bag 


| from auntie, with six new handkerchiefs in it. 


On Dorothy’s Eighth Birthday. 


My birthday is such fun when it is here, 
I wish my birthday came eight times a year! 
And yet it would mos’ cert’nly seem queer 
To find me playin’ paper-dollies here 
A-sittin’ on the floor, 
At the age of sixty-four! 

FULLERTON L. WALDO. 
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Betty’s Birthday Bags. 

Betty Ellis had had a birthday party every 
year she had lived, until the year of her seventh 
birthday. At that time her mamma was very 
sick, so all thought of a party had to be given up. 
Betty was dreadfully disappointed, but bravely 
tried to make the best of it. 

Now Betty had a dear, dear auntie, who lived 
at their house, and was always thinking and 
doing the most delightful things. So when she 


And when papa came home at night, he brought, 
instead of a box of candy, a big bag full of 
candies and nuts. 

But the nicest birthday bag of all, so Betty 
thought, was the one Tom gave her. Tom was 
the gardener’s son, and a very good friend of 
hers. He had two of the dearest little puppies 
that ever were seen, and Betty had been teasing 
for one ever since they were born. 

How surprised she was when, on her birthday, 
Tom came in with a horse’s feed-bag in his hand, 
carrying it very carefully, and begged her to 
accept it. It seemed a queer present, but she 
thanked him, and peeped in, and there was the 
prettiest puppy, the one with the white nose! 

When Betty went to bed that night, with the 
ring on her finger, the doll-carriage at the foot of 
the bed, and the puppy in her arms, she told 


auntie, in their bedtime talk, that she thought 9%. 


birthday bags were just exactly as nice as 
Christmas stockings. May W. CLyMER. 


Open the 12345, my pretty lass, 
And let the U. 8. mail 53214 pass. 
His shining golden 1234 was lost 
Upon the road, in the deep 4312. 
With 1234 expression on his face, 
In perfect time his 3214 he plays. 





a My 1234 defended me with vim, 
| And I will do as 4312 for him. 

4. 

CHARADES. 
I. 
My first was called the “herb of grace ;” 

Ps My last is often made of lace; 
‘ And at my whole you'll make a face. 
d II. 
f In city streets my first is found, 
: In many waters my third abound, 


My second’s familiar with both; 
My whole are formed of able men, 
Yet often are wooden to the ken, 
Though to credit this you'll be loath. 
III. 
My first is sidling along his way, 
My last cannot move, but must quiet stay, 
And quiet and rest it gives to those 
Who seek through its medium calm re- 


pees 

My whole is an adjective often used, 

And if wrongly, some one is greatly 
abused ; 

For it has not a pleasant sound or mean- 


ing, 
And toward all such one has no leaning. 


5. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The primals and finals of the cross- 
words spell the names of an English 
philosopher and an English poet born in 
April. Both names belong to the philos- 
opher. 





Concealed Crosswords. 
Before the ragged pedler ~~ jo 
A penny in the slot, he stoppec 


And said, “I hope a cent will buy 
A little piece of pumpkin pie. 

“It may be when _ health was rude, 
I held erroneous views of food. 


“For then, upon a bobtailed horse, 
I’d gallop miles for apple-sauce 


“And pumpkin pies and ‘lection cake 
That Aunt Fredrica used to make. 


“But as December’s frost and snow 
Suggest the days of long ago, 


“The brighter days when pies were hot, 
I’ll drop a penny in the slot.” 


6. 
AN ANAGRAM STORY. 


One day I met Ned Reid to go for an 
tugion. I started about a drab key. 
The morning was /amby, the horse was 
covered with shells, and there was one oz. 
in the air. Noting all these things, I 
act I painted the pleasure of a delighthul 
tugion. The sea ran gori, the birds 
bring law, and the one oz. in the air all 
made me feel that it was good to be 
a veil. Ten good deep nips at oin, sir, 
and I was ready to start. Just then her 
Tom called me, and said 1 was wanted at the 
gilt hu shoe. I went up and found my friend, the 
gilt hu shoe keeper, in its dress. He had dumb lets 
while lifting the pa/m, and had el/ fan on his back. 
I phleed him to a vanid in the room and sent for 
a shy pician, who said he was not June rid at all, 
but only partt sored by the shock. I stayed with 
my friend all day, and so did not get my tugion, 
after all. But the sounds I had heard and the 
sights I had seen at a drab key, combined with 
the one oz. in the air which I managed to procure, 
made me still feel that it was good to be a veil. 


7. 
HOMONYMS. 

Example: Very small ( wee ); 
(spoke) ; ery of cattle (low). 

Yes; odor; festive ode; likewise; fern; fluffy 
substance; you; metal bar; writing implement; 
flexible twig; always; raven; tribunal. 

8. 
DROPPED CONSONANTS. 

-a-a-a-: A menagerie wagon. e-e-e-: Reno- 
vated. -i-i-i-: Precise in trifles. -0-0-0-: An 
ancient kins. -u-u-u-: A species of cloud having 
a flattened base. 


bar of wheel 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Sta(ijr. 2. Ra(ijn. 3. Ma(i)n. 4. Ba(i)t. 
5. Fa(iyn. 6. Fa(ijr. 7. Swa(ijn. 8 Vain. 9. 
10. F(i)at. 11. Pla(i)t. 12. Sa(ijd. 13. 
Co(iyn. 14. F(ijord. 15. Ca(iyn. 16. Wari)ter. 
17. Ma(i)d. 18. So(i)l. 19. Miijen. 20. Hovi)st. 
21. Pa(i)n. 22. Po(i)se. 

2. St. Elias, Sinai, Ararat, Etna, Alps, Andes, 
Hood, Everest. 
. V-ice. 


: 2. H-IV-e. 
5. A-X-le. 6. 


Da-VI-d. 7. 


3. E-XC-el. 


4. C-lock. 
0-CC-ur. 8. ‘ 


8-1 X-ty. 
4. Pagans—Hector, Alexander, Cesar. Jews— 
Joshua, David, Judas Maccabeus. Christians— 
Charlemagne, Arthur, Godfrey de Bouillon. 
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THe WAR IN THE FREE STATE. — The} 
fighting at Wepener April 9th, which was men- 
tioned in this column April 26th, was followed 
by extensive operations. General Roberts sent 
one division after another against the Boers 






engaged in the attack, until they were almost | 
enveloped by at least 40,000 troops; but they | 
kept open one line of retreat northward, and | 


after maintaining their position near Wepener 
until April 25th, retreated, eluding the pursuit 


of the British cavalry, and carrying with them | 


wagon-trains of provisions and droves of cattle. 


Tue NICARAGUA CANAL.—The “Hepburn 
bill,” which provides for the construction of a 
canal across the isthmus by the Nicaragua route, 
passed the House of Representatives May 2d, by 
a vote of 225 to 35. 


Ture New DEPENDENCIES.—The new civil 
government of Porto Rico was installed May 1st, 
with appropriate ceremonies. Under a resolu- 
tion passed by Congress the day before, Governor 
Allen will be allowed to retain such of the military 
officers who have been administering the affairs 
of the island as he may need, until their civil 
successors are appointed. The same amendatory 





resolution provides needed safeguards for the 


zranti ises. Theact creating the Ter- | 
gusting ft ann. = ng | A QUESTION OF INTEREST TO ALL CAREFUL 


ritory of Hawaii, in the form agreed upon by the 
conference committee, was passed by Congress, 
and signed by the President April 30th. 

Tue Most DisasrRovus FIBz in the history 
of Canada swept over the city of Hull and a 
large part of the capital city of Ottawa, April 
26th, causing a loss of property estimated at 
$15,000,000. In Hull 1,800 buildings were 
burned, and in Ottawa 2,000; and more than 
12,000 persons were made homeless. The fire, 
according to common report, had a cause as 
trifling as that of the great Chicago fire of nearly 
30 years ago—a chimney overheated by the fire 
with which a woman was cooking dinner for her 
family. Relief funds have been opened in Eng- 
lish and American, as well as Canadian, cities. 

Senator Scorr’s Sear.—Certain irregu- 
larities were charged in the election of Senator 
Nathan B. Seott by the Legislature of West 
Virginia last year; but the Senate committee on 
privileges and elections found no reason for 
disputing the validity of his title, and the Senate 
itself, April 27th, voted 52 to 3, that he was 
entitled to his seat. 


TROUBLES ON THE IstTHMUS.—A revolu- 
tion is in progress in Colombia, of the usual 
Latin-American type. The insurgents have 
seized Bocas del Toro, and have captured Carta- 
gena, the principal seaport. An important river 
port, Barranquilla, is also reported to have fallen 
into their hands. On the Pacific coast:an insur- 
rectionary expedition, composed in part, it is 
asserted, of Nicaraguans, has landed and seized 
the town of David. These disturbances compel 
a watchful attitude on the part of the United 
States, because, by its treaty with Colombia, 
signed in 1846, the United States guaranteed the 
“perfect neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama.’ 

THE “Pompom,” to which reference is fre- 
quently made in the dispatches about the South 
African War, is an automatic rapid-fire weapon, 
which is greatly in favor with the Boers. It is 
much lighter than the ordinary field-guns, and 
throws one-pound shells, which burst on impact. 


’ Its rate of fire is three or four times that of the 


field-piece, and it can be so swiftly moved, even 
over hilly ground, that it is particularly adapted 
to Boer methods of warfare. 

THe RuRAL FREE-DELIVERY SysTEM 
of the post-office department has grown to such 
proportions that it has been found necessary to 
establish four divisions properly to attend to the 
work, with headquarters at New York, Indian- 
apolis, Denver and Washington respectively. 


INHERITANCE TAx8s, already a popular 
means of raising public revenue, are likely to be 
brought further into favor by the case of an 


| persons adopt a vegetarian diet on the ground 





American named Smith, who recently died at | 


London. He had lived frugally, but left an 
estate so enormous that the British inheritance 
tax upon it, to which the chancellor of the 
exchequer made a complacent reference in a 
speech in Parliament, amounted to about $5,000,- 
000. The State of New York has collected nearly 
$2,000,000 as a tax upon so much of the estate as 
is situated in that state; and it is reported that 


the share of the U nited States, under the existing 


national law, will be about $5,000,000 more. 


RECENT DEATHS. — Michael Lieb Munkaesy, 
the celebrated Hungarian painter, whose picture 
of “Christ Before Pilate’ has been widely 
exhibited and often reproduced.—Francis Gil 


bert Attwood, a young American artist, whose | \ 


humerous drawings have been very popular.— | 
Baron von Saurma-Jeltsch, the first German 
ambassador appointed to the United States after 





the post had been raised to that rank. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


$2 Ghorent genuine Na Por- wes ail ieront genuine Trans- 
STAMPS. ic vith sie Cape tH, STAMPS, raai Honduras. Me Me. ak oon. with mies 
' ents ala ’ did od 


ges ALBUM all for only 10c. A splen 
“C. At ey ay LOUIS, MO. 


gow 1900 list free. Agents wanted, 
Brass Band 


L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Tae ‘Mo. 
Searomenty, Bree, Cal a 


EARN 232% CAMERA | 


It’s nigh-grade e and mee. It’s 


pasy toge ar getias ss 
Shoe hoe Polish. "0 Af 


A 













illustrations, FREE; it sive’ in- 
formation mh musicians and new 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams St., OHIOAGO. 


BASEBALLS. 
ictor $1.25 League Ball 1.00. 
pat phe A »50c. 
Postage on Balis, 6 cents extra. 
for F tal of Baseball, cle, 
Send mes Ga’ my: Bicy 


ROBT. n In ERSOLL_& BRO., 
*2 “Dept. 85, 67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


YOU WANT ONE! 
£ gaat qeder of our rer Toss, 
ae ete. sold to your | aa 
—y ds will secure + ak} & | By Mail 50c. 


Pos Ladies 

Gents’ BICYCLE, 1900 
model. No money og 
—— with order. b | Toy. 


e 1 FREE. 


J Pay ex =x 
G. A. FOLSOM é 4 & islogue FRE 
192 Hanover Street, t. A, estos, Mass. 


Family Twine Outfit. 


“Just What I Want!” This is what 




































And Saver. 
Print your own 


~ ts Money “! ie ae circu- 
2 Maker pier vitiour 


or $18 
press. Type setting easy, 
nted rules sent. For man or 
y. Send for a presses, 
type, paper, to facto; 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 














Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without permanent injury. 


LIQUID PISTOL. 


Length of barrel, 3 in.; total length 5% in. 
Parker, Stearns & Sutton,228 South St.,New York. 
BICYCLES CHEAPER THAN EVER 
from OLD RELIABLE CO. Great ial 








every woman says the moment she 
sees this novelty. Wh 1 & stop to un- 5 the las $ 
tangle odd bits and tie them Ro eth- wear iT Eicacien, ov pec 
Le gh RT IA BARGAIN. Must be sold. All makes, 2nd 
a Family Twine Outtit ; it isconve- \ 3 ds. 96 an ~ ¥ tr 
nient, handsome and cheap. Hold- nd uP oni ~o) —— mt 
er lasts forever. pL J one spook e y ramen _ ~ae, 
o but on Write to-@ay for big list and special mever 


- before approached. 
N-LEWIS CO., Dept. A, Chicago, U.S.A. 


A Telegraph Operator’s 
WORK IS PLEASANT, 
pepe paca Wasa 


legraph service. are 
ery be bess, are in great 
ema: 


tors 
that they do not like to feel that life has been Write for catalogue. 
taken to feed them, nor do they fancy the thought | VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


HE ae aa Rear 
LEES MPG. CO., Westport, Cona. 
MEAT OR CEREALS. 








PERSONS. 
The arguments on food are interesting. Many 








of eating dead meat. HIGH $ 
On the other hand, too great consumption of « BICYGLE 9 

partly cooked, starchy oats and wheat, or bread, w 

pastry, ete., produces serious bowel troubles, Maran ers 0 re 


because the bowel digestive organs (where starch 

should be digested) are overtaxed and the food Geocribed ant 

ferments, producing gas, and microbes generate BIG FREE BICYCLE CATALOG ¥ —_ 

in the decayed food, frequently bringing on peri- ify 

tonitis and appendicitis. every conf materia tet gree nto a cles 
Starehy food is absolutely essential to the AGENTS WANTED 


human body. Its best form is shown in the food RENTS WTO ec 
166-157 W. bt., Chicage. 


aeees ra 
“Grape-Nuts,” where the starch is changed into VEHON 


eent. 
ae pay one 





| during the f its manufacture. 
Fo toe wag, the requived trod:ta presented is ths EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY- MAKER. 


system in a pre-digested form and is immediately 
made into blood and tissue, without taxing the 
digestive organs. 

A remarkable result in nourishment is gained: 
the person using Grape-Nuts gains quickly in 
physical and mental strength. Why in mental? 
Because the food contains delicate particles of 
Phosphate of Potash obtained from the grains. 
This unites with the albumen of all food, and the mak 
combination is what nature uses to rebuild worn- a Storms ct A —- on paree EPabesatasa a 


aaa elegra 
Peeptionen apie tay 

mn toa yyy: 
Kite eapoons, Masks, W; 








out cells in the brain. This is a scientific facet 
that can be easily proven by ten days’ use of 
Grape-Nuts. Never eat beyond three or four 
heaping teaspoonfuls at a meal. 





THE BALL AND SOCKET (SEW-ON) 
GARMENT FASTENER. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes. 


The genuine has this trade- 
mark on every card. 
Beware of imitations. 
Only the ‘Hear It 
Snap’’ kind is sure to hold. 

If your dealer hasn’t the snuine, send us 

his name — yours a anda 30 came. | for 


sam of the real thing —_ a for- 
mation. Semnt 6 cents for trial se’ 


THE BALL and SOCKET F. FASTENER co., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
78-80 Werth 8 8t., , Bow York. 


wwe we —CttrtraGrijprmp- 


RIDER AGENTS $ WANTED 
» One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1900 bleyele, 

1900 best makes, 811 to 820 
99 & 98 Models, high grade $8 to $13 
all makes and models, good ~4 

m as new, 
$3 to 10. Great Factory Clearing 











































There is no purer soap than 
Wool Soap, no matter at what 
price, and no better soap for MM Scie at halt tactory cost.’ We ship 
every household purpose. B.2. Ag outs cont in advance 

‘ EARNA BICYCLE distrivut, 


for us. 









Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 



















Address Dept. oe 
MEAD o) YOLE CO. Chicago. 








Behind the Elgin Watch 
Stands the Elgin Factory 


with its guarantee. Every movement is 
tested, timed and proven before leaving 
the factory. The 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


is the world’s standard of 
mechanism. 
Free booklet—‘‘The Ways of a Watch”’ on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., = = Elgin, Ill. 
Samples of Soap and 


Easily Earned. Perfume FREE to Agpate. 


You can easily earn this splendid high-grade 1900 model, fully 3 
guaranteed —_ ycle, equal to any wheel ever sold for $35, ¢ 
by — mly $35 worth of our famous Toilet Soaps 
and Pe heemes among your friends and neighbors, 
at 25 cents per box or bottle. Our handsome illus- 
trated catalogue shows over 150 other useful and 
valuable premiums, including gold and silver 
watches, cameras, couches, writing desks, guitars, 
mandolins, guns, etc., etc. Sent free on receipt 
of your name and address. 


We give 40 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR to those who prefer CASH. 


No work is so easy as selling good Toilet Soap 
Even boys and girls make successful agents. 












time-measuring 





















or Perfume. 
BULLOCK, WARD &€& CO., Dept. 11, Fifth Awe., Chicago. 
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Deaf or Hard-of-Hearing Adie Can Acquire 
LIP-READING AT AT HOME 
anol ott hy 3 

fing a0 
tmodcrate,. S iia lessons lessons fons 
circular. 
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CYCLISTS ERS 


riginal, the genuine 
i 


nfringemen’ “chea: ana th 
ies” and +! eals,” ite 





langer ts the Heart 
of your Bicycle and should 
be perfect. 








| The Majestic 


A BEAUTY ? 


aol alee. combines all the best 
of Acetylene Gas 













fea 
Bievele” Lamps. 

A Reflector protected by 
a glass which is removable by 
simply pressing a button. 

A Carbide Pot that is 
marked so the quantity of car- 
bide required is easily gauged. 

Water-Feed that is under 
perfect control that Goerates 
with a lever. And i rin- 


water, brigh white Game. 
Send for Catalogue. 
EDW. MILLER & CO., Meriden, Cona. 
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CATARRII 







For 65 han Dr. Marshall’s CATARRH 
SNUFF Has Kept on Curing Catarrh. 


» 

The Oldest Remedy, has a national reputa- 
tion, and has never been equalled for the instant 

> nt cure of Catarrh, Colds in 

> tendant Headache and Deaf- 

) Sense of Smell. Immediate 

: Use before retiring at night 

» 

» 

] 

> 
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fectl miess. 
rt I Refuse all substitutes Fr ige ase. 
or m: culars 
ahs ie TS Mer). Sieeeiand, oO. 





IREMINGTON 


| TYPEWRITER 
Wyckoff & Benedict, 327 a = 


Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
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AMERICANS ARE TIME-SAVERS.— The 
members of the International Commercial Con- 
gress recently held in Philadelphia were told by 
Mr. W. C. Barker, as the result of his observa- 
tions among European manufactories, that time | 
seems to be regarded as of comparatively little | 
value abroad, while in America the maxim that 
“time is money” is practically applied. Mr. 
Barker found that in a large agricultural machin- 
ery manufactory in Europe the only trip-hammer 
in use was worked by hand, the weight being 
drawn up with ropes and pulley, and allowed to 
drop. The American power-hammer strikes 100 
and more blows in a minute. 


Fox Farms.—The fur of the blue fox has 
become so valuable of late years that “‘fox farms” 
now exist on some of the 
islands off the coast of 
Maine as well as on the 
Aleutian Islands and 
the Pribilof Islands in 
Bering Sea. One of the 
“3 , problems now confront- 

Z = ~ing the fox ranchers is 
how to provide more | 

2 abundant food for the) 
foxes in the winter time. 

On the Aleutian Islands 









dried salmon when other food gives out. They | 


the beach at low tide. 


will even eat sea-urchins, searching spnene ‘ 


THE UNsTEADY Nortu PoLe.—Although | 
the inhabitants of the earth are not perceptibly 
affected by the wandering motion of the North 
Pole, yet it is a phenomenon of unceasing interest 
to astronomers, and on January ist a new plan 
for investigating it went into effect. The motion, 
which is suggestive of the wabbling of a top, is 
extremely slight when the vast size of the earth 
is taken into account. Since 1890 the North Pole 
has never been more than 35 feet away from the 
place it should occupy if the earth’s axis of revo- 
lution never varied in direction. But the motion 
is erratic, and its cause is obseure. The new 
plan of observation was formed by the Inter- 
national Geodetic Association. It provides four 
observing stations, all close to the 39th degree of 
north latitude, and all within 500 feet of the 
same parallel. These are at Midzusawa, Japan; 
Carloforte, Sardinia; Gaithersburg, Maryland ; 
and Ukiah, California. Precisely similar observa- 
tions with exactly the same kind of zenith 
telescopes will be made at each station on care- 
fully selected stars. Any change in the direction 
of the pole reveals itself by a shift of the stars. 

REMARKABLE Fossi. Fisu.—Some curi- 
ous spiral fossils, recently discovered in rocks 
of the Permian period in Russia, appear to rep- 
resent a kind of sawlike appendage, armed with 
enamelled teeth, and capable of being rolled up | 


: in the manner of a spiral spring, 
which once belonged to a species | 

° of fish related to the rays and | 
dogfish of to-day. A French | 

geologist, Monsieur Priem, suggests that the fish 
carried this singular weapon as an extension of 
its upper jaw. Except in its capability of being 
rolled up, such an appendage seems to be no 
more wonderful than that of the sawfish or the 
swordfish. 





| 
Ants ALARMED By Sounps.— Recent | 
observations tending to show that ants possess 
a sense of hearing have been described in this | 
column. Professor Metcalf of the Woman’s | 
College, Baltimore, adds some interesting testi-| 
mony on the subject in a letter to Science. One | 
of his students discovered that a colony of black | 
ants was thrown into a state of great excitement 
by sounds of one particular pitch. Other sounds 
did not affect them, but when the peculiar note 
was struck, either on a violin or with a whistle, 
the ants would become excited, and if the sounds 
were continued would grow frantic, some of 
them falling into a water moat surrounding their 
nest. Ants of other species paid no attention to 
the sounds. 





PARROTS ARE NATURAL GYMNASTS. — 
The curious gymnastic feats which parrots some- 
times perform in their cages have been ascribed 
to the desire of the birds to vary the monotony of 
their life in captivity. That was the opinion 
of Mrs. Mandsley, the wife of the Central Amer- 
can explorer, until she lived in the forest region 
near Copan, where she saw the parrots, in a 
State of perfect freedom, indulging in all the feats 
practised by their caged cousins. 


A Day or Sun-Do@s.—The peculiar condi- 
tion of the atmosphere over southern England 
and western France on January 11th gave rise 
to extraordinary exhibitions of solar halos, or 
Sun-dogs, described in the scientific journals of 
beth countries. The phenomena were very 
beautiful, the sun being surrounded with con- 
centric circles and inverted arches showing rain- 
bow eolors, while mock suns appeared among | 
the halos. They were caused by clouds of | 
minute ice-erystals floating at a great elevation. 





they have been fed with | 


for trial in your home at our expense. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re | 
lieved by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” They may be | 
used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv. | 


oF ozodonr 


TEETH BREATH 


Are your teeth in 
danger ? Sozodont 


arrests decay. Anti- 


septic; non-acid; delightfully 
fragrant. 25c. and 75c. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, N. Y. City. 
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It’s the newest 
thing out. It 
has the most 
Peculiar Sound 
of any bell you 
ever heard, 


Size 2% inches. 
Every bell warrant- 


Hed. Money back if 
not satisfactory. 












sent post-paid on 
as f :—Cuckoo Chime 

; Electric Chime (same size as 
but with electric stroke), 75c. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Aiticboro, Mass. 
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fee 3 can buy an IVERS & POND 

Piano just as cheaply, as safely and 
as satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 
at our warerooms. 


Our Proposition. 


If no dealer near you sells them we 
will quote lowest prices, explain our 
system of selling on EASY PAYMENTS, 
how we take old pianos in exchange, and | 
write you a personal letter that will give 
you valuable information. We send 
piano to any point in the United States 


Catalogue free. 
If you want a piano, a postal card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





mission by 


AGENTS 





P. O. Box 233, 


Make 25 per cent. com- 
getti 


ng 


orders for our Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, 
Extracts and Ba- 
OR Ee Pk 
GHT PAID. 
SP Al, PRESENTS. Send for new terms. 
Ak Creat SMERIGAN TEA COMPANY, 
$1 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 








TASTE. 


There’s no sense more accurate than the 
taste. It is hard work to deceive it and it 
is cruel to abuse it. 


MONKS 


delights this sense because it is blended to 
the taste. Mr. C. F. Blanke knows just the 
smoothness, the proper strength and the 
exact aroma required to hold this remarkable 
coffee to its standard. Notice a few of the 
hotels where this famous coffee is served : 
TONY FAUST’S, St. Louis. 
HOTEL PFISTER, Milwaukee. 
BATTERY PARK, Asheville, N. C. 
WABASH R. R. ng Cars. 
x HOUSE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ARLING’ Nn Hor ~ Ark 
BART BL, New York. : 
COTTON BELT Parlor Café Cars. 
RUSSELL HOUSE, Detroit. 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE Dining Cars. 
SCHENLEY HOTEL, Pittsburg. 
B. & O. 8. W. pining Cars. 
GRAND HO EL, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
A Ib. can costs $1.30 of your grocer, or of 
us at the same price if he will not supply you. 


C. F. BLANKE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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BEVEL ~GEAR 
CHAINLESS 


BICYCLES 


een 
OU will find Cleve- 
land Bicycles in 
every civilized country 
—and in favor with 
every rider. 

Touring this year 
seems to be in special 
favor, and a tour on 
your favorite wheel — 
whether for a day or 
a month—offers de- 
lights to be had in no 
other way. 

Our suggestion for 
1900 is—take your 
wheel abroad with you. 

* 
Cleveland 1900 Model, 
$50.00. 
Bevel-Gear Chainless, 
$75.00. 


Cleveland Agents Every- 
where. 


CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A WHOLE BAND 





FOR 25 CENTS. 


The Clover Mouth-Organ. 
A 


tricks. Sing by it, dance by 


ofany kin 


trill 
organ or violin or violoncello. 


are so rea 


no trouble at all to pick up tun 


well as a boy. 


Organ, wewill send one, careful 


‘ 


catalogue,‘'} 


An instrument that anybody can 
play after a few minutes’ practice. 
No musical education required. 
Enables you to play the most 
exquisite music imaginable and 
perform all kinds of musical | 


it, 


march byit, use itwherever a tune 
is wanted. You can 
ike a bird, imitate a church 


The simple, easy directions 
accompanying each instrument 
ly understood and so 

easily followed that it is simply 


es 


and play them with scarcely any 
effort. A girl can play fully as 


To introduce the Clover Mouth- 


ly 


packed, with easy instructions 
how to play, and our illustrated 
Music for the Million, 
Fun for Everybody,” by mail, pre- 
paid for 25c. Warranted just as | 
represented or money refunded. 

















and To 
improved Cresce 


wo 





Bicycle. Please 


By ome Baker’s Teas, Coffees, Extracts, Laundry 

let Soap, Starch, Etc. 

among your friends and neighbors. $7.50 wo! 
nt Camera 5 


e have a large cata! ore describing hun- 

reds of premiums easily earned in this 

your address to-day on a postal. 

“I send you herewith my first order toward a @ 

ive me credit for the sale, which amounts to 
‘ore 


ess 
.. We pay all the freight and 
uired if you give references. W. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. ¥), SPKINGFIELD, MASS. 


Sell es 3 - 
r h for 


3. $15 worth for 


way. Send 
One lady writes: 
Vv Queen 


‘ks for over $5 worth bef: 


ress. No money 
Tite to-day. 
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Fashions in (Yartches 


Shows 100 exquisite de- 
BS [LU [E signs, from the bull’s-eye 


of your grandparents to 
the iridescent and dull 
enamels in color har- 
mony with 
dress colors. 
We are desirous of send- 


prevailing 


ing (free )this exquisite brochure to any 
o-:e interested. If not an intending pur- 
chuser you will be pleased to know what 
is now being done in watch-making. . 





NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
149 State St., Chicago; Spreckels Building, San Franci 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


3 N order to reduce our 
. stock of Spring and 
Summer materials, we 

will make to order fash- 

ionable suits and skirts at 
great reductions from for- 
mer prices. One-third 
has been cut off the 
price of nearly every cloth 
suit and skirt in our line, 
and every wash suit and 
skirt has been reduced to 
one-half of former prices; 
but the quality of materials 
and workmanship is right 
up to our usual standard— 
just as as if you 
paid dou the money. 

Order from this Reduced 








Price Sale as freely as you 
wish; send back anything 
you don’t like and we will 
refund your money. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to 
$10. $20 Suits re- 
duced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool 
Skirts; former price $6; 
reduced to $4. $7 Skirts reduced to $4.67. 
Handsome Wash Suits, former price $4; reduced 
| to $2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 

| $6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 

Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 

Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 

We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments in 
our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FRZZ, togeth- 
er with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and samples; don’t delay— 
the choicest goods will be sold first. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
























WONDERFUL 

protection for life 
and property. Over- 
turned lamps, gas jets 
and lace curtains,chil- - 
dren playing with 
matches or bonfires, 
all lose their terror if 
you protect yourself 
and the children with 
Flame-Proof Starch. 

A scientifically pre- 
pared starch,absolute- 
ly harmless to fabric 
and wearer. Itrenders 
dresses, lace curtains, 
etc., flame-proof. 

Used as an 

Ordinary Starch. 


5 cts. 
Worth 


makes a pair of lace 
curtains flame - proof. 
‘ For fabrics not 
starched, 
FLAME-PROOP 
LIQUID 
gives the same fire- 
preventing quality. 
df your grocer has nut Flame-Proof Starch 
in stock, send us 25 cents and his name, and we 
will forward you a package post-paid. . . 
Write for Free Booklet. 
PROOF CO., 127 West 32d St., New York. 
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PHONOGRAPH 


‘SUSTAINED BY ITS REPUTATION. 


The only perfect reproductions 
of sound are obtained by usin 
Edison Records on the Phonograph. 
*rices from $7.50 to $100. 
Catalogues from all Phonograph Dealers. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the papee, All | 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 
iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals. should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Yhould be made in P Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 


masters are required to register letters whenever | 


requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter Must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite 7a 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that, the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

»ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

Ks unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PERSPIRATION. 

in ERSPIRATION is almost 
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}} peculiar to men, monkeys 
4/7 and horses. Horses sweat 
all over the body, and so do 
human beings, but monkeys, it 
is said, sweat only on the 
hands, feet and face. The use 
of perspiration is mainly to 
cool the body by its evapora- 
eo tion, although it is generally 


believed that waste materials are also excreted | 


through the sweat glands when the action of the 


kidneys is interfered with. In animals that per- | 


spire but little, the cooling of the body is effected 
by evaporation from the lungs, as we see in the 
case of a panting dog. 

The amount of perspiration varies greatly, 
according to the temperature of the surrounding 
air, the condition of health, the degree of exercise 
taken, the amount of fluids imbibed, etc. The 
average amount of perspiration is thought to be 
about two pints a day, but this is of course much 
increased in hot weather. 

In damp weather evaporation from the skin is 


lessened, and so one seems to perspire more pro- | 


fusely than in dry weather; but this is only 
apparent, for really transpiration is lessened 
when the atmosphere is charged with moisture. 

Hyperhidrosis is the medical term used to de- 
note an abnormal increase in perspiration. This 
increase may be general from the entire body, 
or confined to some particular part, as the face, 
the hands or the feet. Profuse sweating is very 
common in cases of debility and in excessively 
stout persons. It occurs also in connection with 
various diseases, such as consumption (night 
sweats), pneumonia, inflammatory rheumatism 
and certain nervous disorders. Sudden emotion 
may cause increased perspiration. 

The opposite condition, a great diminution or 
absence of sweating (anhidrosis), is much rarer, 
and occurs usually in connection with some dis- 
ease of the skin. Sometimes the character of the 
secretion is ehanged, and cases of black, blue, 
gray, yellow or red sweating have been described. 

The treatment of profuse perspiration depends 
upon the cause. Tonics, cold or cool bathing, 
especially salt bathing, temperate exercise, and 
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| erying “Mamma!” and saw that he was weeping. 


Presently the locomotive passed Portsmouth 
station. The telephone message had already 
been received there, and an operator rushed out; 
but the speed of the locomotive was terrific. The 
operator caught a glimpse of the little boy sitting 
upright on the engineer’s seat, not crying now, 
but looking very well pleased. 

Word of the affair spread, and at St. Johns a 
crowd collected. Women were crying and wring- 
ing their hands. The locomotive sped on. It 
passed Peninsular station at the same rate of 
speed as that at which it had passed Portsmouth. 
No one dared to throw it on aswitch. Word came 
by telephone to Albina before the engine had 
reached that point, and a party of men ran out 
along the line to meet it. 

The approach to Albina is by a long up-grade. 
On this up-grade the steam had gone down a 
little, and the speed of the locomotive diminished, 
although not to any marked degree. As the 
engine neared them, the men from Albina stepped 
aside. Could any one of them board it? 

John Woods, a motorman on the City & Sub- 
urban Railway, did board it, at frightful risk. 
He caught the hand-rail and swung up, although in 
doing so he was dragged seventy feet, and the 
observers for an instant were sure he would lose 
his life. He at once turned off the steam, and the 
engine slowed down and stopped. 

He found the little boy full of delight. “I can 
run an engine like papa!” he exclaimed. He 
was sitting erect on the engineer’s seat, and was 
not a bit scared. 

The gage indicated a pressure of eighty pounds, 
which proved that the speed of the engine was 
very considerable when Woods boarded it. He 
told the crowd which gathered that he was much 
surprised that he had succeeded in getting on. 
The locomotive had travelled several miles at a 
rate of at least thirty miles an hour. It was 
promptly run back to St. Johns, and the little 
| engineer was restored to his almost hysterical 
| parents. 





| THE GIRAFFE’S TIMIDITY. 


A giraffe is very timid on hearing slight sounds, 
| but is indifferent to loud ones. A writer in the 
Leisure Hour says: 


Noisy sounds, like a man walking by with hob- 


in with hardly more sound than the rustling of her 
dress makes it start, with pricked ears and eyes 
distended. 

We remember well, after a terrible explosion of 
| puoowee on a barge on the canal, asking the 

eeper of the giraffes of that day how they 
taken it, and he said he was surprised how ver 
little notice they took ; they jumped to their feet, 
but almost at once ~ 6 down again, when they 
found nothing heppene ’ 

“But,” he added, “if I were, at night time, to 
creep along that gallery in my socks, they would 


selves to bits.” 

bey fear the lurking foe, and a big ban 
them less than a faint, rustling sound. 
in that respect very deer-like. 


scares 
ey are 





PRACTICAL. 


An American farmer in Mexico had no difficulty 
| in convincing his neighbors that oxen could do 
| more work under American yokes than under the 
Mexican, which latter are fastened to the animals’ 
horns. A New York exchange gives the story: 


The American oa some modern yokes from 
the States, and the curiosity of his Mexican friends 
being aroused, they proceeded to ask questions. 

“Well,” said the American, “when you lasso a 
ae, _ the rope gets around his neck, what do 
you do 

“Turn him loose,” was the reply. 

“Why?” 

“Because he is too strong for us that way.” 

“That's it,” said the American. “His strength 
| is in his neck, not in his horns.” 

he Mexicans saw the point, and now yokes of 

United States manufacture are generally used 
in that neighborhood. 


A GOOD PROFESSION. 


Many things are changed in times of war and 
bloodshed, but some remain fixed and immovable. 





nail boots, it does not notice; but a lady coming | 


be so scared that I believe they would dash them- | 
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Makes pictures 
244 x 214 inches. 
Loads in daylight 
with our six ex- 
posure film car- 
tridges and is so 
simple that it can 
be easily 





Operated by any 
School Boy or Girl. 


Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our 
improved rotary shutter for snap shots or time 
exposures. Strongly made, covered with imitation 
leather, has nickeled fittings and produces the best 
results. 

Forty-four page booklet giving full directions 
for operating the camera, together with chapters 
on ‘‘Snap Shots,’’ ‘‘ Time Exposures,’’ ‘‘ Flash 
Lights,”’ ‘‘ Developing’’ and “ Printing,’’ free with 
every instrument. 
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rubbing of the skin are useful in cases dependent | A surgeon in one of the hospitals was filling up 


upon general debility or obesity. Spraying or | a blank for a convalescent soldier who h Ts 
, ad done rownie Camera, for 2% x 2 ictures * 1.00 
sponging the body with brandy and water, vinegar | brave service in the Civil War, to which he had id 4 4 P , . $ 





and water, or a solution of tannin or of boric acid | gone from his New Hampshire home. Transparent-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2% x 2%, 15 
is useful. “What were you by profession before the war?” 
: | asked the surgeon. Paper-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2{% x 2%, . e .10 
Certain drugs which have a tendency to diminish | “| was a Methodist, sir,” answered the man; 
perspiration are sometimes employed to reduce | and then he added, stoutly, “And I can tell you,| Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, . . 75 i 


the night sweats of consumption, when these are 
so excessive as to weaken the already debilitated 
patient and to prevent much-needed sleep. 


—_——g—__ 


A THREE-YEAR-OLD ENGINEER. 


There was an exciting time on the motor-line 
between St. Johns and Albina, a part of Portland, 


Oregon, lately. As’the story is related by the | 


Portland Oregonian, an engineer on the motor- 
line, W. B. Evans, had left the motor-engine on a 
switch at the water-tank at St. Johns while he 
went to get his luncheon. During his absence his 
son Fred, three years old, climbed upon the 


“engine. He had often ridden on it, and had 


observed the way in which his father operated it. 
Little Fred had no sooner mounted the engine 
than it occurred to him to open the throttle and 


see if it would start. He pulled it open wide, and | 


the engine did start. It was full of coal and water 
and steam, and moved off at a high rate of speed 
immediately. Several persons saw it going, and 
saw that a child alone was on the engineer’s seat, 
but no one was near enough to stop it. 

Word was at once taken to the boy’s father. 
He reached the track just in time to see the loco- 
motive disappear around a curve. Although wild 
with grief, he went to a telephone, and the 
operator began telephoning and telegraphing 
down the line in an attempt to get the locomotive 
stopped. Little Fred’s mother came, too, but she 
was almost fainting. 

Meantime the locomotive dashed down the road. 
Some people near St. Johns heard the little boy 


| sir, that it would take more than going to another 

| war and losing my other arm, to change me,” 

“Quite right,” said the surgeon, who suppressed 

| the smile that was inclined to come to the surface. 

| Then he had the tact to ask his question in an- 
other form, which elicited the fact t the soldier 

| had been a carpenter as well as a Methodist in 
days of peace. 


MOST WONDERFUL OF ALL. 


The broomstick train, as Doctor Holmes called 
| it,the electric car operated by the overhead trolley 
system, had just been introduced to Aberdeen, 
when two farm servants came to the Scottish city 
to spend a holiday. 


They made their way at once to the terminus 
of the street railway, and looked with much 
wonder at the new creation. Finally they resolved 
to have aride. At the end of the ride one of them 
expressed their united opinion. 

“Wull,” he said, “this is a graun’ invention. ‘n 
np I saw them drive the cars wi’ an iron 
rape aneth street; in Dundee they pu’ them wi’ an 
engine; but, michty man, wha wad ’a’ thocht they 
could ca’ them wi’ a fishing-rod!”’ 


WHERE THE PAINT WENT. 


The Philadelphia Press tells a story of a house- 
painter who seems to have a very pretty wit. 


“T thought you were working on Jay Krank’s 
new house,” said the house-painter’s friend. 
“I was going to,” replied the house-painter, 
“but I had a quarrel with him, and he said he’d 
| put the paint on himself.” 
“And did he do it?” 
“Yes, that is where he put most of it.” 





The Brownie Camera 
Club of America. 


Every boy and girl under sixteen years of age should 
join the Brownie Camera Ctus or America. Fifty Kodaks 
valued at over $500.00, will be given to members of the club as 
prizes for the best pictures made with the Brownie Cameras 
and every, member of the club will be given a copy of our 
Photographic Art Brochure. No initiation fees or dues if 
you own a Brownie. Ask you! 
dealer or write us for a Brownic 


Camera Club Constitution. 





Send a dollar to your local 
Kodak dealer for a Brownie 
Camera. If there is no Kodak 
dealer in your town, send us 
a. dollar and we will ship the 
camera promptly. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
* Rochester, N. ¥- 
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Very Muddy Soldiers. 

A returning traveller from South Africa says 
that he saw almost as many photographers there 
as soldiers, and the illustrated weeklies of Eng- 
land and the United States bear evidence to the 
presence of cameras, as well as Maxim guns, at 
the front on both sides. The photographs thus 
published, when placed alongside the photographs 
that are still appearing of the movements of 
American troops in the Philippines, enable one 
to compare the appearance of British troops with 
that of United States regulars in the field. 

Many civilian critics of military things have 
objected to the slouchy and unkempt appearance 
of American soldiers, due to the use of felt 
campaign hats and the absence of coats in cam- 
paigning. They contrast their appearance with 
the neater look of British troops in cork helmets 
and khaki tunics. Yet we now know from many 
of the South African photographs, that British 
soldiers may also lay off their tunics, and that 
the helmet does not save them from bearing a 
slouchy and bedraggled look in actual hard | 
campaigning. 

As a matter of fact, the American campaign 
dress and head-gear is much better for the health 
and comfort of the men than the British uniform 
now in use in South Africa. The cork helmet is 
good only in the hot sun. It cannot be worn at 
night, when the soldier in his bivouac needs 
protection for his head against cold and rain and 
chilly mist. Lord Roberts’s soldiers have suffered 
severely from pneumonia, largely for want of a 
felt hat and a warm woollen shirt. And even in 
the hot sun the well-brimmed, light felt hat, not 
turned up coquettishly at one side, is much 
preferred by the American soldier to the cork 
helmet. 

How slouchy and dirty even a British soldier 
can look after a hard march in Africa is shown 
by the following description of the arrival of the 
force from Dundee at Ladysmith, extracted from 
the late Mr. G. W. Steevens’s book, “From 
Capetown to Ladysmith :” 

“The sky over Ladysmith was very black. . . 
In five minutes it was night, and rain-storm. 
Ladysmith streets were ankle-deep in half an 
hour. And listening to the ever-fresh bursts 
hammering all the evening on the deepening 
pools, we learned that the Dundee men had not 
camped at all, had marched at six, and were 
coming on all night into Ladysmith. Thirty-two 
miles without rest, through stinging cataract and 
spongy loam and glassy slime! 

“Before next morning was gray, in came the 
First Rifles. They plashed up-hill to their blue- 
roofed huts on the southwest side of the town. 
By the time the sun was up they had begun to 
unwind their puttees [leggings]. But what a 
sight! Their puttees were not soaked and not 
caked ; say, rather, that there may have been a 
core of puttee inside, but that the men’s legs 
were embedded in a serpentine cast of clay. As 
for their boots, you could only infer them from 
the huge balls of stratified mud the men bore 
round their feet. 

“Red mud, yellow mud, black mud, brown 
mud—they had soaked up specimens of all the 
heavy, sticky soil for fifteen miles. Officers and 
men alike bristled stiff with a week’s beard. 
Rents in their khaki showed white skin; from 
their grimed hands and heads you might have 
judged them half red men, half root-black. 

“Eyelids hung fat and heavy over hollow 
cheeks and pointed cheek-bones. Only the eye 
remained—the sky-blue, steel-keen, hard, clear, 
unconquerable English eye—to tell that thirty- 
two miles without rest, four days without a 
square meal, six nights, for many, without a 
stretch of sleep, still found them soldiers at the 
end.”’ 


ee 


Original Sightseers. 


There are, as every tourist knows, more ways 
than one of seeing a city or “doing” a bit of 
scenery. The best view of London is gained 
from the top of an omnibus. Niagara may be so 
seen from one of the suspension bridges that the 
tourist can glance from cataract to whirlpool, 
with seareely a change of position. But the most 
whimsical and original bit of “sightseeing” is 
described by George Augustus Sala, in his “Life 
and Adventures.”’ 

When the siege of Venice had been raised, 
Mr. Sala, the special correspondent of the London 
Telegraph, ran down to Mestre, on the main- 
land, where he took the train which rattles over 
the railway causeway across the lagoons. While 
waiting at that station, he saw a drag draw up. 
The four-in-hand was splendidly “tooled” by a 
gentleman in a gray box-coat with mother-of- 
pearl buttons as large as cheese-plates, and collars 
and cuffs of fawn-colored velvet. Te wore, also, 
a white silk hat with a black band. 

The two grooms in the dickey sat rigidly 
apright, with folded arms, looking like a couple 
of statues, By the gentleman’s side was a hand- 
some lady, fashionably attired. The gentleman 
tose, pointed with his whip in the direction of 
the lagoons, and said to the lady, “Venice is over 
there.” ‘Then he turned the team and drove back 
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along the narrow road. Doubtless he was not! MANN'S Sexe COLOGNE 


indifferent to the beauties of the Queen of the 
Adriatic; but what could he have done with a 
four-in-hand in Venice? 

In the winter of 1863, Mr. Sala witnessed 


a another method of seeing scenery. He was at 


Niagara, on the Canadian side. The Grenadier 
Guards were in garrison at Montreal, and four 
of their non-commissioned officers had got leave 
to visit Niagara. They marched out from the 
railway station, dressed in gray greatcoats. 
With military deliberation and exactitude of step, 


they walked to Table Rock, took a brief view of | 


the Horseshoe Fall, and then, with a right-about, 
face, marched back to the station, whence they | © 
were wheeled to Montreal. 

Mr. Sala’s comment on this method of ‘‘doing’”’ 
Niagara is: “Typical British soldiers were they. 
They might have been brethren of the Four 
Sergeants of the Indian Mutiny, who, with the 
sacks of powder on their backs, marched across 
the open and blew up the Cashmere Gate at 
Delhi.” 


* 
> 





Elephant Inquest. 


The London Spectator, in a delightful article 
on the temper of elephants, says that the animal 
is a patient and easy-going creature, who seldom 
yields to malice unless mankind has provoked 
him to it. It is recognized in India that the 
occupation of mahout, or elephant-driver, is a 
very dangerous one; but on the other hand, it is 
also known that these men commonly steal a 
large part of the elephant’s food. In conse 
quence, the animal is often half-starved, and is 
unmercifully prodded on by the steel-hooked and 
spiked ankus to do the work for which he is in 
no condition. 

No other brute is clever enough to realize that 
overwork and underfeeding are probably caused 
by the direct agency of attendant; but the 

extraordinary intelligence of the elephant enables 
him to put two and two together, and when 
forbearance has ceased to be a virtue, he knows 
on whom the blow should fall. 

The subject was suggested by the fact that an 


elephant recently broke Sane debe 6 enneut | in 
the Crystal Fabee, and killed its keeper. It 
then the crowd in the main 


peared among 

where it harmed no one, although it 
did knock off the uplifted arm of a statue, prob- 
ably the impression that it represented a 
man about to strike. 

on criminal daghent was then shot, and in 

the succeeding inquest held on the body of the 
man, the evidence was overwhelming in the 
four-footed animal’s favor. He had once before 
killed a woes i a man who had been discharged, 
fifteen months before, for gross cruelty to the 
animals. He came back, and having begged for 
work, was taken on again, not as a keeper, but 
a laborer. The elephant, hearing his voice at 
his side, crushed him to death, no doubt in a 
bre => horror at; the reappearance of an old 
rmen 
The second keeper had declared that he would 
“pay out” the hant for striking him with 
his trunk. He ked him with an Arab 
lance, and the tortured creature, after backing as 
far as it could, rushed forward to escape the lance, 
broke its chains, and then threw down the keeper 
and iggy oe om on him. If the slayer had been a 
had been put on trial, the verdict 
would surely have been that of justifiable homi- 
cide. 

It is not always remembered that the elephant 
is a very nervous and that such a temper- 
ament may be easily worked into frenzy by 
ill-treatment. 


ap 
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‘*La Nina’s Campanilla.’’ 

In Spain the people delight in keeping up old 
customs, and each hill and each valley has its 
own. An Englishman, tramping through the 
country, describes in his narrative, “A Vagabond 
in Spain,’’ a singular and poetic custom which 
has lasted for forty generations. 

While supping at Sabinan, in the house of the 


village tailor, and eating from a big dish placed | 


on a stool, he heard sounds as if some one were 
ringing a hand-bell. “La Nivia’s Cam- 
panilla” I oy R Maiden’s Bell), replied te host, 


in answer to th iro 's question ; and then he 
— one of most ancient customs in all 
pain 


Centuries ago a tiny boy, tired of play, sat 
nodding before the winter ire. His father and 
mother pressed him to go to bed, but in vain, for 
he feared the darkness of his solitary chamber. 
He sat dozing on the hearth until, overcome by 
sleep, he lurched forward and fell into the blazing 
fire. When he rose from his sick-bed, his sight 
was gone. 

The sightless boy fretted his early years away, 
and when his oanents died, he became a 
Wandering ow the vale and begging rom 
door to door, he became a terror to the children, 
whose little’ heads he would awkwardly touch 
with his outstretched hands 

The mothers of the valley met and sought a 
way to end this growing terror. They contrived 
this plan: The — girls were cal ed into the 
plaza and choose a campanilla (bell) 
maiden for a vane. She had to vow that she 
would never fail, when evening came, to leave 
play or feast, vesper or toil, to ring her campanilla 
through the vale, and tell in song, and in the 
hearing of every house, the tale of him who bred 
such fears in Sabinan. The song was brief, for 
the maiden had to hasten and repeat it often ere 
the sun went down. 


Children now to bed must go, 
Or their lives be filled with woe. 


And still today the maiden may be seen 
running through the streets of Sabinan and ring- 
ing her little silver bell. Before her are groups 
of children playing — with noisy shouts— 
behind her silence. ‘The little ones shout, ‘“The 
nina [maiden| comes !’’ and dart into their homes. 
No despot commands such calm as the mild 
maiden of the beli. Hers has been a long life, 
and she has remained a child through all seasons. 





25 cents. Druggist. 
Mann & Co., Hudson,N. Y. 


FREE Write us for a 25c. full-sized bottle of 
. Cngee s Antiseptic Tooth Powder 
sentfree. H. £. CHASE, Dentist, 88 Tremont St.. Boston. 
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Fine Fabrics 






Renovated ) Fading. 
Cleaned Without / Shrinking. 
Improved | Injury. 





“Priscilla” Compound 


is particularly recom- 
mended for washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk and 
Woollen Goods, _ Fine 
Blankets, Old Laces, Ke- 
naissance, Fabric Gloves, 
All Linens, Silk or Wool 
Undergarments, Lace Cur- 
y tains, Infants’ Flannels 
and all fine and delicate 
E Fabrics. 

It improves faded colors, 
4 gives a bright lustre to 
Silks and a fine grass 
bleach to Linens. 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 


. s ” 
“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 

have it send us 25 cts. for a %-lb. box. 

FREE “The Story of Priscilla,” after 

Longfellow, giving complete details 
of how to care for Fine pussies Art Needle- 


work, Flannels, Ete wether with our 
Catalogue of useful ul iémbroldery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MFG. co., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Mfrs. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders, ne Sets and Novelties. 
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Ancient and Royal 
Game of Golf 





Is played with various degrees of 
skill, but all players agree that it is 
absolutely essential to have a good 
“tee,” the little mound of sand upon 
which the ball is placed before the 
drive. Start right. The result will 
justify the pains. 

So it is with your table. 

Supply it with the right sort of 
tea, a good tea, the best that you can 
buy. 

If you get Chase & Sanborn’s 
package teas, you may be sure on 
this point. 

Their famous Orloff is noted for 
its lilac flavor, the Kohinoor, an 
English Breakfast Tea, and the 
Orange Pekoe, a Ceylon and India 
tea, famous on account of its rich 
wine-like body, are all equally pop- 
ular. They are the best of their 
kind. 

These teas come only in pound 
and half-pound leaded forms, and 
are grown in tea gardens situated in 
high altitudes, which is an all im- 
portant factor in the production of 
high grade leaves. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 


Chase & Sanborn’s Teas, 








JHE YOUTH’S COMPANION’S 
EXHIBITION OF AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 1900. 














— The Youth’s Companion Amateur Photographic Exhibition for 1900 
will be conducted on the same general lines as former exhibitions, which 
have been more and more successful each year. 
have now become fixed events in the amateur photographic world. 


Companion Exhibitions 
Since their begin- 


ning nearly thirty thousand examples of amateur photography have been placed on 


exhibition, being visited by many thousand persons each year. 


As in former years, 


all amateur photographers are invited to contribute, with the assurance that every 
contribution will be placed on exhibition bearing the name and address of the sender. 


ee Awards 


Offered... 


For the best FIGURE work of an amateur photographer — best from the standpoint 
of human interest, pictorial and story-telling qualities as well as technical and artistic 
excellence— The Companion offers the following: 


MEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Men next in order of merit. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASS. 

For boys and girls under eighteen September 1st. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 

Twenty-five Boys or Girls next in order of merit. 





WOMEN’S CLASS. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 


HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-five Women next in order of merit. 


THE GRAND PRIZE VASE. 


A SOLID SILVER VASE will be given for the best set 
or group of photographs in the entire collection in 
addition to whatever prize such a set may have been 
awarded. The Vase is of solid silver of beautiful 
design, and lined with gold. 





Seventy-Four Special Awards. 


SEVENTY-FOUR SPECIAL AWARDS will be offered 
ne hotographs as specified below. These awards to be 
le regardless of class or technical excellence, and in 
addition to, as well as independent of, all regular awards 
in the several classes. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND YARD. 


One award of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLHOUSE AND YARD. | 


One award of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. One award | 


of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 


CONDITIONS. 





Every contributor must be an amateur. 
must have been taken 4 —_. 1, 1899. Contri 
send any number of pictures, of any size or shape. 


LEAST ATTRACTIVE SCHOOLROOM. One award 
of five dollars, and ten awards of one dollar each. 
CURIOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards of 
one dollar each for the photographs of the oddest actual in- 
cident, situation or thing, including “freak” photographs, 
accidental results and “‘trick”” photographs of all kinds. 
HISTORICAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards 
of one dollar each for the ten photographs of places or 
persons of general historic interest not often photographed. 
INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS. Ten special awards 
of one dollar each for the ten most interesting photo- 
graphs not included in either of the above classes. 
Eve hotograph 
tors may 
and name and address of 


the competitor must be written on the back of each photograph. Each picture must be 


mounted singly, and no picture should be framed. 


0 print can be paid for or returned. 


THE COMPETITION CLOSES AT NOON, SEPT. 3, 1900 — EXHIBITION OPENS, OCT. 1, 1900. 





Every contributor sending five or more pictures will receive a new and handsome certificate of exhibit. 
i should be carefully wrapped, fully prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender on the out- 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


side hey should be addressed to 


Class. 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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tS SSIES SE EE 


+ 
; ache remedies combined. This is the best testimo- 
) nial to its merits, in our opinion, it could possibly 
have.” UR Mass. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


8 
) 





Cures 


Headache 


- ine 


5 Minutes 


By removing the 
cause, viz.: con- 
gestion of blood 
in the vessels of 
the brain. 


4 es 

gear) Nervease 

PLT acts at once on 

the nerves and 

Ps organs that regu- 
late the distribu- 

Otig.s, tion of blood and 


Also their 
other flavor- 
ing extracts 
are conceded 

to be pure 

and 
productive of 
best results. 


77] 





MAY 17, 1900. 


Purity and 
\\ great strength 
: explain why 
one bottle 
of Burnett’s 
lasts as long 
as three of the 
doubtful Kind. 


a 
36 India St., BOSTON, MASS. 





4 promotes at once 
a healthy or nor- 
y] mal circulation. 
This explains 
its great success 
and its endorse- 
ment by eminent 
physicians. 


The opini Leadi: Drugpist Lynn: “T feel teful to God and to you for the t 
? We nace Nervense 4 # other head- | good which Nervease has done for me. It has 
cured my terrible headaches.” 


» 
. 
. 





'ANGELINE BROWN, 
CURTIS & SPINDELL, Lynn, 4 River Street, Pawtucket, R. L 
25 Cents per Box. All Druggists or by Mail prepaid. NERVEASE CO., Boston. 
aia us 














The New Companion 
Sewing 








Mittin 


Mw 


The following are well-known brands: 


LIPTON’S, MALWATTEE, TETLEYS. 








Machine. 
Ball Bearings. 


ALL MODERN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


STYLE 1. Five Drawers, 


e 
ih 


$19.00. 

STYLE 2. Drop-Head and : 
Seven Drawers, $21.75. 1 YS 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet ; =| 
and Drop-Head, $23.75. No heater can 

" ‘ e Detter than 
BF png ety tere a the material =< 


put into it. It 


—= 
—S 
may be worse. 


ranted 


‘or ten years. Polished 
one ed T: ‘ables. 


] 
| 


Send for our New Descriptive Booklet and Samples 
of Work Done on the Machine. 


“ The Cabinet Sewing Machine ordered from you some time ago received. I am pleased 
to say it gives perfect satisfaction. A few weeks before I ordered this machiue we had a 
machine left here by an agent on trial, price $45.00. We decided that it was useless to pay 
$45.00 for a machine when one just as good could be bought for half the money. However, 
when I ordered your machine I told my wife that should it not prove in every way the equal 
of the forty-five-dollar machine, yours should be returned as unsatisfactory. But the New 
Companion Machine gives the best of satisfaction. Shall be glad to recommend it to all my 
friends.’’—FRED BERTRAM, Pea Ridge, Ark. 












PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 













The material that enters into the 
Magee Heaters is the best the 
world affords, while the Magee pro- 
cess of building is the result of 50 
years accumulative experience, sec- 
onded by unparalleled producing 





facilities, aided by immense capital. 
No wonder they heat better and 


use less coal than any other. 
Send for desersptive pamphlet. Sold by leading dealers. 








cA ]HE MATERIAL PUT INTO 
THEMAGEE HEATERS |S 





MAGEE FURNACE CO. maKwers 


of tHE MAGEE HEATERS ano RANGES 
342-38 UNION ST... BOSTON. 











It 90es in WHEAT 


Wheat. 


The more wheat can be utilized in the 


daily bill-of-fare the better for health, for 
it has been proven over and over again that 
wheat contains everything that the human 
system needs —and is calculated to satisfy 
very normal demand of appetite. Learn to 
drink wheat as well as eat it. Drink the 
Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


Prepared bya special process of our own by 
which it is given the fine flavor of Mocha 
and Java, but unlike them it nevér gives you 
bili » nervy nor dyspepsia. It 
quiets the nerves and aids digestion. No 











eas! 














matter how long you have been addicted to 
the use of coffee, you can change off to Old 
Grist Mill and find it perfectly satisfying. 
It is cheaper than coffee, too. 








Sold by leading grocers everywhere at 


20c. per lb. 


Try it. You'll sleep better, eat better, 
work better, feel better. 
Your grocer can get it for you if you 


Insist on Trying It. 


POTTER @& WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 











A GORSEI 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 




















Disconnected in Front, with Elastic Gores at Sides. 


Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers 

it will be sent, postpaid, for.........---- 
Drab or White, Long. 
Short or Medium Length. 


$1.00 











THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., 
JACKSON, MICH. 














